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Code of Conduct 


fprror: Concerning the Code of Conduct 
mentioned by Eugene Kinkead in “The 
Making of Men” (10/31), I would like to 
pass on a disturbing bit of information. 
In my three years of service in the U. S. 





Army, I observed a definite laxity in the 
teaching of the code. As I found it, the 


oO not so re-§ Code of Conduct was made available to 
the slightest] gery man, but it was not enforced on 


r that saves 


any individual. 
This code is invaluable. I wish it could 
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who wears the uniform of the United 
States. It is a part of that uniform, and 
without it one ceases to be a full man. 

MICHAEL J. SAGE 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Vote for Mauriac 


Error: Re “Professional French Catholic” 
(11/7, p. 148)—Bravo, Mauriac! Who 
would exchange the pine-clad plains (no 
matter whether in France or the United 
States) for our racket-ridden urban life, 
harassed by unmusical music, immoral 
films and the deafening noise of machines 
-not the least of which is your neighbor’s 
set? 
Long live Mauriac and his love for peace 

and quiet. 

LoreENE RisH 

Librarian 

School of Nursing 
De Paul Hospital 
Norfolk, Va. 


Fair Representation 


Eprror: Your Comment on “Scandal in the 
States” (10/31) repeats the liberal mis- 
interpretation of the nature of the bi- 
cameral legislative system. In indicating 
that where State Senators do not represent 
an equal number of constituents a scan- 
dalous situation is present, your Comment 
misconstrues the purpose of the Upper 
House. 

Would there be any advantage in having 
both houses chosen on a direct and equal 
proportionate basis? Why not, if this is 
desirable, simply eliminate one of the 
houses? And why, if this presents a “scan- 
dal,” does not the same remark apply to 
our Federal Senate? The point is, of course, 
that the Senate is not supposed to be a 
directly representative body. 

Catholics, as a minority group, should be 
Patticularly sensitive to the wisdom of a 


Correspondence 


system which protects against tyranny by 
a majority. Let’s not throw out the baby 
with the bath water. 

Stuart D. HusBELi 
Traverse City, Mich. 


[The function of a State Upper House as 
a bulwark of rural interests has something 
to be said for it. The over-representation 
of rural areas in both houses of our State 
Legislatures, however, is often so dispro- 
portionately great as to be beyond justifi- 
cation by any theory of representation. 
——Ep. |] 


Not So Little 


Eprror: There is no way in which you 
could know that I am an avid reader of 
AMEnRiIcA each week. In a busy and growing 
diocese there is not much time to peruse 
even the daily papers, but I do find that 
AMERICA and our outstanding diocesan 
paper, the Times-Review, offer such splen- 








did coverage of practically every subject 
in which I am interested that a faithful 
perusal of them puts me in a position where 
I can get along with my neighbors no mat- 
ter from which class of society they come. 

Your recent State of the Question on edu- 
cational TV (10/31) began with a refer- 
ence to Sr. Mary Lauretta, a science teacher 
at our Catholic high school in Marshfield, 
Wis. Your classification of Marshfield’s Co- 
lumbus High School as a “little Catholic 
high school” has caused the noses and ears 
and eyes of uncounted people to be raised. 
What, methinks, is the required number in 
a high school on the island of Manhattan 
for it to be rated anything but a “little Cath- 
olic high school?” 

The city of Marshfield is somewhat 
unique in that it has three large Catholic 
parishes with more children attending the 
Catholic schools in the city than attend the 
public schools. It also has, unquestionably, 
a larger percentage of adults who are gradu- 
ates of Catholic colleges and universities 
than that of any city of comparable size in 
the country—and I have some of the smaller 
cities of New York and Connecticut in 
mind. As I have told several citizens of 
Marshfield who asked me, I feel it impera- 
tive that learned people on the island of 
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LETTERS OF ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA 
Selected and Translated by William J. Young, s.}. 


$6.00 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS... 
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Josef Weiger 


Mary, 
Mother of Faith 


Introduction by Romano Guardini 


“The major Marian book of our generation 
is a richly rewarding meditation on the life 
of the one who gave to us the Perfect Gift. 
[Weiger] is called, as are not many, to speak 
of Mary—to speak of her from the depths 
of his heart, knowing well her greatness to 
be unique. He is called to speak of her in 
that sober recollection of Christian Truth 
which, as St. Teresa demands, shall picture 
our Lady's life as it shines forth from the 
words of the Gospel.” 

Romano Guardini 


$5.00 


Romano Guardini 
Jesus Christus 


In this new book of thirteen meditations 
on the life of Christ, Guardini invites us to 
seek the deep reason for the hope that is 
within us: he invites us to seek within our 
minds and hearts Christ. 
“The reader cannot help feeling that these 
words are more than the printed characters 
on a page. Each syllable is charged with 
dynamic vitality.” 
The Critic 
$2.73 


M. F. Toal, D.D. 
Translator and Editor 
The Sunday Sermons 
of the Great Fathers 


Three volumes are now ready in two hand- 
some editions, Hand Size and Deluxe; both 
are complete. 

“Here are meditation books at the highest 


level.” 
The Critic 
Hand Edition Deluxe Edition 
$4.50 each $7.50 each 
At All Bookstores 
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Manhattan should from time to time get 
into America and see how the Church is 
growing and what has been accomplished 
by bishops, priests and people. 
*#Joun P. TREACY, S.T.D. 
Bishop of La Crosse 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Bridge Builders 


Eprror: Your openhearted Comment on 
Jaroslav Jan Pelikan’s book, The Riddle 
of Roman Catholicism, was timely, most 
welcome and aptly entitled “Pelikan Builds 
Bridges” (10/31). However, Dr. Pelikan 
had a predecessor among Slovak Protes- 
tants who deserves mention. He was the 
late Dr. Edward A. Steiner, born in Senica, 
Slovakia, and for 38 years a professor of 
applied Christianity at Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Since Dr. Steiner’s influence as a teacher, 
author and lecturer was international, our 
present generation should become ac- 
quainted with his works. He was respon- 
sible, for instance, for giving Harry Hop- 
kins, adviser to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a start in life. Steiner died in 
Claremont, Calif., June, 1956, in his 90th 
year. As an apostle of Christian tolerance 
he was a true forebear of Dr. Pelikan. 

Joun C. ScrRANKA 
Passaic, N. J. 


Bourgeois Christians 


Eprror: An interesting answer to Fr. Pedro 
Meseguer’s question, “Are Priests Bour- 
geoisP” (11/7), was given by a French 
worker priest quoted by John M. Todd in 
the Summer 1957 issue of the Downside 
Review, p. 228. The priest, in describing 
his factory experience stated: 


I was perpetually haunted, during 
my time there, by that observation 
made to me in all gravity by Msgr. 
Seipel in 1931—Modo capitalistico 
vivit Ecclesia Catholica [The Cath- 
olic Church lives according to capi- 
talist ways]. Despite ourselves, un- 
wittingly, we think in capitalist terms. 
I have noticed it in my own case time 
and time again. How many working- 
class judgments on men and events 
are the exact opposite of our own. 
Often, indeed, these judgments are 
profoundly disturbing, when we real- 
ize, on reflection, that they are more 
deeply imbued than ours with Chris- 
tian feeling. Our way of living, our... 
etiquette, our literary and philosophi- 
cal culture, are spotted with capital- 
ism, bound to a. bourgeois form of 
civilization. Our prayer is often either 
ecclesiastical or conservative; it is not 
of the people. . .. What was I to say to 
them? I had the feeling of being a 
stranger among them, of belonging to 
another culture. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Juxius GAssNER 
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The Library of 
Living Catholic Thought 


Finding God 
In All Things 


Essays in Ignatian Spirituality 
“A bold invitation to live a richer life 


of contemplative action.” 
America 


$4.50 


Paul Claudel 


A Poet 
Before the Cross 


“. . . brilliant, original discourses on 
themes of great depth and importance.” 


Jubile 
$6.50 


Hilda Graef 


Modem Gloom 
and Christian Hope 


“One must honestly be grateful for so 
open a defense of Christian hope.” 


New World 
$3.50 


Jean Danielou, S.J. 


The Lord of History 


“The book is so important for the 
contemporary Christian that JUBILEES 
editors give it their highest possible 
recommendation.” 

Jubilee 


$5.00 


At All Bookstores 
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Current Comment 





The New Cardinals 


Two sons of Milwaukee are among 
the eight prelates to be created Cardi- 
nals of the Holy Roman Church by Pope 
John XXIII at the Dec. 14 consistory. 
Their fellow Americans hasten to con- 
gratulate Most Rev. Albert Gregory 
Meyer, Archbishop of Chicago, and 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop 
of Fargo, N. D., and Apostolic Nuncio 
to Bonn. In doing so, who can over- 
look the record of distinguished service 
to the Church which this Midwest 
metropolis has rung up in its long his- 
tory, now crowned, as by a particularly 
spectacular sign, with the creation of 
two Cardinals? 

Cardinal-elect Meyer’s elevation to 
the Sacred College was not a surprise, 
since he heads the largest archdiocese 
in the country and is the successor of 
other Cardinals. As the archbishop 
modestly said on hearing the news of 
his appointment, the choice was “an 
honor primarily for the great Arch- 
diocese of Chicago and its wonderful 
clergy, religious and laity.” Obviously, 
“Good Pope John” judged that the 
people of Chicago should not be kept 
waiting for their Cardinal. 

America has a particular pleasure in 
welcoming the recognition of Cardinal- 
designate Muench, one of our earliest 
living contributors. While doing gradu- 
ate studies in Catholic social teaching 
at Fribourg, Switzerland (1919-1921), 
young Father Muench wrote on the Eu- 
ropean scene with brilliance and under- 
standing. We hope his writing days for 
this Review are not over. 


Polish Reds Fear the Light 


The expulsion from Poland of the 
New York Times’ Warsaw correspond- 
ent, A. M.-Rosenthal, has been duly re- 
ported and protested in the daily press, 
with appropriate and well-taken com- 
ments on the vital importance of press 
freedom. Rosenthal’s crime in the eyes 
of the Polish authorities was that he 
teported not unwisely but too well. His 
banishment will be a lesson to future 
Warsaw correspondents; it will be a 
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lesson also for readers of all “news” 
emanating from a Red capital from now 
on. 

More significant in this respect but 
less well reported was the earlier ex- 
pulsion: of a Belgian diplomatic official. 
According to Radio Warsaw, Mrs. Marie 
E. Greind]-Czetwertynska, an attaché of 
the Belgian embassy who is married to 
a Pole, committed the crime of having 
made available to a Paris newspaper 
the news that since as far back as June 
5 the Polish regime has refused to 
recognize Most Rev. Czeslaw Kacz- 
marek as Bishop of Kielce. Evidently it 
was of some importance for the Polish 
Reds to keep their blackmail of the 
Polish episcopacy out of the world 
press. The game was spoiled when the 
Paris Monde published the correspond- 
ence in its Oct. 6 issue. For this revela- 
tion, Mrs. Greindl-Czetwertynska was 
expelled from Poland. 

Bishop Kaczmarek has long been a 
thorn in the side of the Communists. 
The nervousness of the Polish regime 
over the disclosures of their campaign 
against the bishop is a measure of the 
ground they stand on. If they had a 
respectable case, they would not have 
feared the light nor taken reprisals 
against those who merely passed on the 
facts. 


Soviet Economic Challenge 


In view of the propensity of econo- 
mists to consume time in endless argu- 
ment, the testimony of Allen W. Dulles 
on the Soviet economic challenge to the 
United States will not settle the cur- 
rent debate over figures, graphs and 
statistics. The burden of proof now 
lies, however, with those who tend to 
belittle the Russian accomplishment and 
magnify our own. After all, in testifying 
before a subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee on Nov. 13, Mr. 
Dulles had at his disposal all the files 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The CIA head told the Congressmen 
that even though Soviet claims are 
freighted with propaganda, they must 
be seriously regarded. When Khru- 
shchev boasted, for instance, that by 


1970 the Soviet Union would have the 
highest living standard in the world, he 
was grossly exaggerating. But it is a 
fact that at present rates of economic 
growth the Russians are speedily clos- 
ing the big gap between us, Assuming, 
Mr. Dulles said, that the Soviet gross 
national product grows 6 per cent a 
year through 1965, the Russian GNP 
will be 50 per cent of ours in 1965, and 
55 per cent in 1970. The race for in- 
dustrial supremacy will be closer. If 
U. S. industrial growth is stepped up 
from the average rate of less than 3 
per cent over the past six years to 4.5 
per cent, and the Russian rate is main- 
tained at the present 8 or 9 per cent, 
the USSR will achieve by 1970 about 
60 per cent of our industrial production. 
Since the Soviet Union can channel 
more of its production to military uses 
than we can, Mr. Dulles thought that 
the gap was being “dangerously nar- 
rowed.” 

Mr. Dulles’ testimony buttressed the 
position of men like Governor Rocke- 
feller who argue that our growth rate 
should be increased to 5 per cent a 
year. Implicitly, it frowned on the pre- 
occupation with inflation which domi- 
nates so much official thinking in Wash- 
ington today. 


De Gaulle and the Summit 


Suddenly Charles de Gaulle has be- 
come a dominant factor in settling the 
time and scope of the proposed sum- 
mit conference, 

Speaking at a press conference on 
Nov. 10, President de Gaulle set down 
the conditions under which France will 
agree to a summit meeting. These con- 
ditions had the net result of postponing 
the top-level conference until April at 
the earliest and of insuring that its 
agenda will be enlarged to suit French 
interests. 

De Gaulle’s immediate aim is clear. 
He is resolved that France shall play a 
major role in determining Western 
diplomatic and political strategy and 
that he himself shall sit at the confer- 
ence table as the accepted equal of 
Eisenhower, Macmillan and Khru- 
shchev. 

Since de Gaulle is known to be a hard 
bargainer, his drive for personal status 
and French grandeur has alarmed the 
United States and Great Britain as well 
as the lesser Nato powers. Western 
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unity, always difficult to achieve and 
even more difficult to maintain, will be 
sorely tried before a summit date is set 
in the months to come. 

On the other hand, if the West can 
fashion a united front in spite of de 
Gaulle’s inflexibility, his present atti- 
tudes may yet prove a blessing in dis- 
guise. First, his caution and reserve 
could prove an assurance that the West 
will not be hurried into betraying West 
Germany in a hasty effort to thaw the 
Cold War with warm breezes from 
Camp David. Moreover, if the General 
is reputed to be intransigent with his 
friends, he will not step out of character 
when he confronts the common foe at 
the summit. Nobody calls Charles de 
Gaulle a weak or vacillating figure. This 
thought may give some consolation to 
those who find in the current trend of 
events a discouraging “pattern of ap- 
peasement.” 


The President’s Audience 


Presidential aides responsible for pre- 
paring Mr. Eisenhower's Dec. 6 audi- 
ence with Pope John XXIII deserve 
sympathy these days. Even if they 
wanted to comply with the demands 
pouring into the White House from 
certain non-Catholic groups, they would 
be at a loss to reconcile them. Some 
people want the President to stay away 
from the Vatican altogether, while oth- 
ers list demands for him to make on 
the Pope. 

On the one hand, to take some speci- 
fic instances, the Baptist General Asso- 
ciation of Virginia protested against the 
Vatican stopover, by a vote of 1,500 to 
one, on the grounds that it would vi- 
olate the principle of Church-State 
separation. On the other hand, we read 
that the president of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice has urged 
the President to raise the question of 
religious freedom in Spain, during his 
visits to the Pope and to the Spanish 
Chief of State, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. The President’s silence, he was 
warned, “may be interpreted as an in- 
direct sanction of their [Rome’s and 
Madrid’s] joint suppression of religious 
liberty.” 

In other words, the Unitarians (and 
there are others of like mind) want 
the President to ask the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church to pronounce 
on the question of religious freedom, 
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precisely as the head of the Church. 
In itself, that might not be out of place 
under the right circumstances. The 
Unitarians, however, should consult on 
this matter with the Virginia Baptists, 
who say that the President may not 
even go to the Vatican, let alone talk 
about anything there. There seems to 
be some disagreement as to where sepa- 
ration begins and where it ends. 


Socialism in Germany 


One of the great remaining bastions 
of Marxian socialism crumbled on Nov. 
15 when West Germany’s Social Dem- 
ocrats jettisoned their historic Marxist 
dogmas and started business anew as 
a liberal people’s party. Along with the 
hoary 19th-century dogmas of class 
struggle, public ownership of the means 
of production and antimilitarism went 
the party’s traditional hostility to reli- 
gion. To Germany’s churches the dele- 
gates assembled in special congress at 
Bad Godesberg offered “partnership” in 
seeking the common good. 

Those who have followed the postwar 
evolution of socialism were not sur- 
prised by the news from Bad Godes- 
berg. Ever since 1945, when the Ger- 
man Social Democrats reorganized after 
12 years of Nazi suppression, the party 
has been in a ferment of soul-searching 
and policy-testing. The late Kurt Schu- 
macher announced immediately after 





Next a Noose 


It may strike you as slightly 
macabre to describe a noose as 
“life-size,” but that’s the word that 
fits the illustration John Hapgood 
has prepared for the cover of next 
week’s AMERICA. The noose is 
there to encircle the title of a 
gripping article by associate editor 
Donald R. Campion. Long a stu- 
dent of the problems raised by 
the practice of capital punish- 
ment, Father Campion asks and 
answers the question, “Should 








Men Hang?” 








the war that the Social Democrats were 
no longer an “ideological party,” and 
that Marxism was only one among sev- 
eral ways of approaching socialism. As 
the years went by and the Social Demo- 
crats lost every national election to the 
Christian Democrats, many hard-core 
Marxists reluctantly came to agree with 








him. It was clear five years ago that 
the current of change was running 
strong in the party. 

One statement in the new program 
—a 4,000-word document—appears to be 
an open appeal to Catholics and Prot. 
estants of liberal instincts. “Democratic 
socialism,” the program reads, “recog. 
nizes no ultimate truth.” In the con. 
text this is more than a reiteration of 
the old doctrine of “free thought.” It is 
also an affirmation of the individuals 
right to freedom of belief, unhampered 
by Marxist dogma. 

So far as Catholics are concerned, 
does the change in the Social Demo. 
cratic party now place it in the same 
category as the British Labor party, or 
the Labor party in Australia, which the 
Church’s children may freely join? As 
yet, no authoritative answer has come 
from Germany. 


Deathbed Conversions 


What happens in those last moments 
when a man realizes he is dying? If he 
has been an atheist or an agnostic, can 
defiant attitudes of a lifetime suddenly 
seem a sham, a refusal to face reality? 
Can the final earthly reality of death 
bring a man at last to face the ultimate 
reality of a future life? 

This age-old question has recently 
received vigorous attention in France 
When biologist Jean Rostand was re 
ceived into the French Academy on 
Nov. 12, he made a reference in his 
acceptance speech to the death in 1957 
of former Premier Edouard Herriot, 
long-time laicist leader and _ professed 
agnostic. Rostand implied that Herriot 
had died still anti-Christian and ant: 
Catholic. This statement impelled the 
Archbishop of Lyons, Pierre Cardinal 
Gerlier, to state that he had twice vis 
ited Herriot on his deathbed, had found 
him perfectly lucid, and had heard him 
twice express a wish for a religious 
funeral. 

Much the same debate arose whet 
André Gide died in 1951. Frangois 
Mauriac wrote an article at the time 
stating that since Gide had confessed 
to a friend that he was still struggling 
with religious doubts, it was possible 
that Gide might have resolved thot 
doubts in favor of religious belief. Bott 
the Cardinal’s statement and Mauriac 
article have aroused the ire of & 
French laicists. 
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No human being knows the final re- 
gious dispositions of a Herriot or a 
Gide. Deathbed conversions are neither 
new nor amazing in the Church. What 
is amazing is that the secular mind, 
which prides itself on its complete free- 
dom to seek the truth, gets indignant 
when a human mind soon to be faced 
with the truth of eternity realizes what 
js about to happen. 


Bogged Down in Berries 


In the long, leveling light of history, 
our mid-November battle of the cran- 
berry bogs will be seen for what it was 
-a silly distraction from the great is- 
sues that should have been engaging 
us. Allen W. Dulles, director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, was warn- 
ing us that by 1970 Russia would come 
dangerously close to closing the gap 


—Africa’s “Doctor of Light” 


between our two economies. In Cuba, 
just off our coast, Fidel Castro was 
ranting through another three-hour tele- 
vision appearance. President Eisenhow- 
er, during a golfing holiday in Augusta, 
Ga., insisted he would press firmly to 
hold down defense outlays in fiscal 
1961. But, to judge by the headlines, 
the big news was cranberries. 

Up in Wisconsin, where Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and Sen. John F. Kennedy 
were barnstorming and whistle-stopping 
with 1960 in view, cranberries became a 
campaign issue. (Wisconsin produces 
25 per cent of the nation’s supply.) 
While Senator Kennedy, thirty miles 
away in Marshfield, Wis., was drinking 
cranberry juice, the Vice President was 
eating four helpings of cranberries at 
a political dinner in Wisconsin Rapids. 

Even Mrs. Roosevelt, in “My Day,” 
got into the controversy. She said it 





would be a pity if everybody had to 
eat Thanksgiving turkey without cran- 
berry sauce, and went on to tell how 
glad she was she gets her cranberries 
from Campobello Island, “far to the 
northeast.” These, she continued, could 
be ingested “with perfect security.” 

Now that Thanksgiving is over, let’s 
clear the table, wash the dishes and get 
back to business. 


Focus on Youth 


White House conferences on matters 
of national concern are now a familiar 
part of the American landscape. None 
should prove more attractive to Cath- 
olic participants, however, than that 
scheduled for March 27-April 2, 1960, 
on the nation’s children and youth. 

One fact from the national census 
serves to measure the conference’s im- 
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etna UPPER VOLTAIC REPUBLIC——T hree 
days after graduating from medical school at 
the head of his class, Dr. Jean Goarnisson decided 
to become a White Father. He was ordained in 
1980 and sent to Africa. Then began one of the 
most fabulous careers in the annals of tropical 
medicine. The missionary-doctor became known 
throughout Africa as “the Doctor of Light.” 

A visit to Pére Goarnisson’s pitifully under- 
equipped little clinic alongside the mission com- 
pound in Wagadougou immediately indicates why 
the name was given to him. Every day a thousand 
Africans flock here for treatment. Half the patients 
are blind or near-blind, and every afternoon 
twelve or fifteen undergo operations for removal 
of cataracts. Some sisters, most of them African, 
assist the priest, and under his direction they also 
perform many of these delicate operations. 

Cataracts, however, are not the sole cause of 
blindness nor the only reason people come. Many 
of those you see squatting resignedly in the fierce 
sun are victims of leprosy, trachoma, syphilis, 
sleeping sickness or a microscopic worm which de- 
stroys the cornea. The babies brought here by 
their mothers are perhaps the fortunate ones, since 
seven out of ten children in the brush villages do 
not reach the age of four. 

In 1931 when the young priest-doctor began his 
work in the Upper Volta, sleeping sickness had 
cast a pall of darkness over an area eight times the 





Fr. McC.uskey, s.Jj., associate editor of AMERICA, 
who is currently on a three-month tour of Africa, 
sent us this account of a devoted, missionary. 


size of France. A quarter of a million natives were 
afflicted, and the dreaded disease had snuffed out 
entire villages. Pére Goarnisson promptly began 
to train a corps of native nurses—between 1931 
and 1935 he prepared some 400—and sent them 
out in teams to visit plague spots. These nurses 
came from the “brush,” where dwell a people 
whose primitive lives have never been complicated 
by the rudimentary concepts of precision in meas- 
urement and antisepsis upon which hospital 
science is built. 

With these largely illiterate helpers the White 
Father halted the disease and relit life in the 
bodies of tens of thousands. Today sleeping sick- 
ness has been practically eradicated from West 
Africa, and there are only a few cases that cannot 
be successfully treated. The standard prophylaxis 
and therapy now followed everywhere in Africa 
are those developed by Dr. Goarnisson and de- 
scribed in his books. For his achievements in tropi- 
cal medicine he has been made a chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor. 

A quick smile creases Pére Goarnisson’s worn 
face as he tells you about his special pride, his 
little African sister-nurses. He gives them three 
years of training, divided between classroom in- 
struction and supervised work in the clinic. He 
teaches them in their own language, but those who 
have mastered French can become licensed nurses 
and laboratory technicians. One of his chief help- 
ers, Soeur Thérésina, has well over 400 operations 
for cataracts to her credit. The little African sisters 
staff seven other clinics and dispensaries in the 
Archdiocese of Wagadougou. Nem G. McCusker 
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portance. The number of U. S. young 
folk under 18 years of age has now 
passed the 62-million mark. More signif- 
icant is the prediction made by 
Ephraim R. Gomberg, director of the 
youth conference, that it will be unique 
in the history of White House assem- 
blies for the emphasis it places on moral 
and spiritual ideals. 

At present more than 500 national 
organizations have promised to co- 
operate with committees in all the 
States and territories in planning for 
the meeting. Their aim, Mr. Gomberg 
informed the first national convention 
of the National Conference of Cath- 
olics in Youth-Serving Agencies, in 
Kansas City, Mo., on Nov. 12, is to 
undertake an “appraisal of the values 
and ideals by which we live and their 
effect on the young.” 

To insure adequate Catholic partici- 
pation in the national conference, repre- 
sentatives in 103 U. S. dioceses are 
already active on local and State levels. 
As Msgr. Raymond J. Gallagher, secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Commit- 
tee for the White House conference, 
notes, Catholics have not been slow, 
along with many others, to express con- 
cern over the “apathy, indifference and 
inertia” of American youth today. The 
1960 conference presents them with a 
golden opportunity to make a positive 
contribution to the nation’s thinking 
on this critical problem. 


The National Shrine 


The dedication on Nov. 20 of the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in Washington, D. C., was the 
most impressive single event in all 
American Catholic history. Nineteen 
radio and TV broadcasts and three spe- 
cial programs, under the auspices of the 
National Council of Catholic Men, 
helped present it to the entire nation. 
For every Catholic American the title 
National Shrine is deeply moving. The 
words evoke over four centuries of our 
country’s past. The Shrine idea itself 
needs no interpretation. We feel that 
its meaning was evident to the large 
and distinguished list of persons not 
of our faith who were present at the 
opening ceremonies. 

Yet for the public at large some in- 
terpretation will still be necessary. It 
surprises Catholics to discover among 
our non-Catholic fellow citizens those 
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who fear lest all this splendor may in 
some way detract from the pure glory 
of the divine Saviour. The very rich- 
ness, variety and beauty of the Church’s 
great testimony to the Mother of God 
creates a certain distrust. 

One of the important effects of the 
National Shrine, therefore, could very 
well be a greatly perfected effort on the 
part of U. S. Catholics to interpret to 
their fellow Americans the true spirit 
of the honor paid to the Mother of the 
Saviour. We can thus make clear that 
the world-wide and immemorial venera- 
tion shown to her by believing Chris- 
tians declares by its very nature the 
reality of the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion and their consequences in the in- 
most fabric of human life. This is a 
glorious and self-rewarding task. Mis- 
interpretation of Marian veneration can 
be a serious obstacle to religious con- 
ciliation, but its lucid explanation can 
be a pathway to the same. 


So You Have a Pension 


For some 16 million American work- 
ers—the lucky minority covered by pen- 
sion plans in private industry—a Twenti- 
eth Century Fund Report by Rev. Paul 
P. Harbrecht, S.J., will make uneasy 
reading. So inadequate are the prac- 
tices and laws governing pension funds, 
says Fr. Harbrecht in his Pension Funds 
and Economic Power, that perhaps half 
these workers may never fully enjoy 
the benefits promised to them. 

Prominent among the weaknesses of 
private pension systems, according to 
the author, who is a member of the In- 
stitute of Social Order at St. Louis, is 
an ambiguity about the ownership of 
their assets. The employer as con- 
tributor, the trustee as administrator and 
the employe as beneficiary all have an 
interest in the assets of the funds, but 
their claims are overlapping and poorly 
defined. Before the law the employe is 
in the weakest position of all. Should 
he sue, for instance, to force an em- 
ployer to fulfill commitments under the 
pension plan, most courts would dismiss 
the suit. Following the usual practice 
today, they would hold that since pen- 
sions are gratuities and not deferred 
wages, employes have no ownership 
rights in the assets of pension funds. 
Such rights as they have begin only 
when they reach retirement age. 

Among other reforms, Fr. Harbrecht 









































strongly recommends that all pension , 
plans be vested, so that employes would W 
have a legal interest in their assets 
prior to retirement. This would also {== 
limit the power of the employer to Mr 
amend, restrict and even terminate his if 
pension program. Until reforms are * 
made, the author insists, employers y 
ought to inform their employes of the Natio 
conditional nature of their pension lad d 
prospects. sisted 
First Aid to Medical Schools 7. 
In the past this Review had ex on 
pressed doubts (8/20/55, p. 483) about Bu 
the need for Federal aid to medical edu. i. * 
cation. Two years ago, however, an Bean 
article in these pages (9/7/57, p. 558) Bod 
concluded that contributions from the ® ext 
business world alone would not suffice fereto 
to subsidize needed expansion of our nix 
medical schools. Now, on Oct. 31, this task I 
view received confirmation from 2] 4. wre 
prominent medical educators and ad-} 7, 
ministrators. shinir: 
This group of consultants to U. §. | tenors 
Surgeon General Leroy Burney called} postin 
for Federal aid to the tune of $500 mik | jf, vie, 
lion over a ten-year period. This sum, } onq of 
they insist, should be matched by @f gidoq | 
similar amount from the States, in- capital 
dustry, private foundations and other 
philanthropies. The primary target of 
the aid-program would be the expansion 
of existing medical schools and the con Or 
struction of some twenty new ones. 
The cost of such a program will seem | ———— 
astronomical to many. Yet, as Dr. Bur 
ney agrees, action of this order is MEMO 
necessary to insure the maintenance of a: 
our present ratio of physicians to popu- a. 
lation. As the consultants note, this is : " 9 
“a minimum essential to protect the eee 
health of the people of the United By , 
States.” By 1975 it will mean graduat- iii i, 
ing 11,000 new doctors a year. At Cites 
present our medical schools annually Rd ad 
send 7,400 recruits into the profession § ~ 
The troublesome factor in this situa pSOUT 
tion is the exceptionally high cost of ly Newst 
medical education. Current tuition for the § 
rates are estimated to cover less that shits . 
one-fifth of this cost. With the nation’ viet 
medical schools facing huge operating 
Ceficits, they cannot be expected to & PCIVE 
pand on their own. As our contributor mendable 
noted two years ago: “Federal aid {9 t. ...4;, 
medical training facilities is imperative} ,.9, sin 
if every citizen’s right to health is to # being off 
implemented.” paper wh 
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Washington Front 


Mr. Herter Did His Best 





a WEEK the Secretary of State traveled up to New 
York and gave the sophisticated members of the 
National Foreign Trade Council a lesson in semantics 
and diplomatic finesse. Part of Mr. Herter’s mission con- 
sisted in assuring his audience that no matter what the 
indications were to the contrary the Administration 
was still as devoted as ever to liberal trade. 

That took some doing. For not only had the Adminis- 
tration stooped to that relic of the depression years—the 
‘Buy American” policy—by stipulating last month that 
henceforth foreign aid given through the Development 
Loan Fund must be spent in the United States; it had 
also decided, unbeknown to the Foreign Trade Council, 
to extend this protectionist device to part of the aid 
heretofore given through the International Cooperation 
Administration. By way of complicating Mr. Herter’s 
task, his was the job of announcing to the council and 
the world this extension of the “Buy American” policy. 

The Secretary of State accomplished his mission with 
admirable urbanity and adroitness. He assured his lis- 
teners that the Administration had “no intention of re- 
treating from America’s basic policies of liberal trade.” 
In view, however, of our adverse balance of payments 
and of the economic recovery of our allies, it had de- 
cided to ask them to finance a greater share of their 
capital goods sales to less developed countries. This was 


On All Horizons 





a delicate, indirect way of saying that from now on the 
recipients of our generosity would be obliged to spend 
in the U.S.A. all the dollars lent them by Uncle Sam. 
Naturally, in applying this policy, the Government 
would have “every consideration for the needs of the 
developing countries.” 

Moreover, Mr. Herter continued reassuringly, the Ad- 
ministration did not contemplate at present any “basic 
changes in the ICA procurement policies.” All it in- 
tended doing was to transfer from ICA to DLF, “to the 
greatest extent possible, assistance which ICA grants 
in the form of help to specific development projects”! 
In plain English, future grants for development proj- 
ects, since they will now be given through DLF, will 
also be subject to the “Buy American” rule. Mr. Herter 
explained that one reason for making no change in ICA 
procurement policies (sic) was that those policies en- 
couraged the growth of private enterprise in less 
developed countries. The pill was bitter, but Mr. 
Herter could not reasonably be charged with failing 
to sweeten it. 

It must be reported that the Secretary’s masterly 
exposition left one unseen audience cold. As he talked 
to the Manhattan meeting, 40 prominent economists 
were gathered at Princeton University to study the 
balance-of-payments problem. Most of them heard the 
news of the extension of “Buy American” with mani- 
fest disapproval. They recorded their belief that the 
payments difficulty was not the four-alarm fire the Ad- 
ministration was making it out to be, and that to at- 
tempt to solve it by tying foreign aid to purchases in 
the U.S.A. was a blunder. Harry HaMILTON 


pact of devotion to the Sacred Heart 
on modern youth, will be mailed free 
of charge on request. Address: Rose 





Pouppert, Film Department, Techni- 
sonic Studios, 1201 S. Brentwood Blvd., 








MEMORIALS OF BEAUTY. Norms 
governing the choice of Christian burial 
plots and monuments are suggested in 
a ten-page leaflet, “The Memorial Chal- 
lenge.” This is the text of an address 
by V. Rev. Msgr. F. J. McElligott, 
president of the National Catholic 
Cemetery Conference (710 N. River 
Rd., Des Plaines, Ill.). 


SOUTHWEST VOICE. The month- 
ly Newsletter of the Bishops’ Committee 
for the Spanish Speaking (230 W. Com- 
merce St., San Antonio, Texas) now ap- 
Pears in offset, in a smaller, new format. 


P»CIVE BOOKS A BREAK. A com- 
mendable initiative in the cause of bet- 
ter reading is the incentive of a $1,000 
cash prize and a gold medal which are 
being offered the U. S. diocesan news- 
Paper which in 1959 has presented the 
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best treatment of a book or books. The 
contest is sponsored by the Thomas 
More Assn. of Chicago (publishers of 
the Critic), in conjunction with the 
McGeary Foundation. 


B UNION BY COMMUNION. The 
major project of the Family Communion 
Crusade is to encourage parents to mark 
the Feast of the Holy Family (Jan. 10) 
by family communion. Founded in 
1950 by the late Dr. Richard A. Ren- 
dich, Brooklyn physician, the crusade’s 
center- is now at Barre, Mass. 


Bp FREE FILM SHOWS. The Sacred 
Heart Radio and Television Programs, 
directed by Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, 
S.J., has announced a film-lending plan 
for Catholic institutions. Two films 
from the Sacred Heart series, plus a 
25-minute film script showing the im- 


St. Louis 17, Mo. 


p> UNITY AND THE COUNCIL. The 
Holy Father, in a letter to the Fathers 
of the Atonement, has urged that the 
Chair of Unity Octave (Jan. 18-25) 
be observed more widely than ever 
before, in view of the coming Second 
Vatican Council. 


p> TRIUMPH OVER SELF. The Fel- 
lowship of Alcoholics Anonymous will 
be 25 years old in 1960. There are more 
than 7,000 local groups. Commemo- 
rative ceremonies will be climaxed at 
an international convention to take 
place in Long Beach, Calif., July 1-3. 
We are informed that literature and 
further information can be obtained by 
writing to: General Service Office of 
A.A., P.O. Box 459, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N. Y. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Are We Going Limp? 


S THERE a spirit of appeasement abroad in the West? 
Are we tired of the tensions, sacrifices and spiritual 
alertness demanded by the Cold War? There are dis- 
turbing signs of limpness. Drew Middleton, able corre- 
spondent for the New York Times, reports from London 
and Berlin on the temper of public opinion there. 
Apropos of the work of consolidating good relations 
among Great Britain, France and West Germany, the 
British man in the street, Mr. Middleton finds, “couldn’t 
care less.” He is too preoccupied with his new television 
set, new car and new house; there is no time to spare 
for the intricacies of European cooperation. Writing 
from Berlin on November 14, the same reporter rejoices 
in the prosperity of the people of West Berlin but notes 
that “the trappings of prosperity” have become “inordi- 
nately important.” He asks whether—in a new emer- 
gency—Berliners will be “as firm and defiant” as they 
were a decade ago. 

To some shrewd observers, there is immense danger 
in the recent relaxation of tensions. For one, Sen. 
Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut has made no secret of 
his views regarding the present drift. Speaking on 
November 12 to the Eastern regional convention of the 
Catholic Press Association in Rochester, N. Y., he said 
we are living through a time when the free world, 
without “any justification whatever,” is beginning to 
see “a lessening of dangers and improvement in the 
world situation.” Among other signs and symptoms 
which together form a pattern of weakness and of 
readiness to make some kind of accommodation with 
the Russians, Mr. Dodd pointed out: 

Dean Acheson, once hounded out of American 


government in a storm of abuse and vilification on 
the grounds that his containment policy was too 


Labor and Management to the Summit 


| Phe since Arthur J. Goldberg, in a speech a year ago 
at the University of Wisconsin, suggested a kind 
of UN assembly for labor and management, the idea 
has been discussed and dissected, praised and criticized 
by all sorts of individuals and organizations. Mostly 
it has been praised—and with good reason. For several 
years now, in such key sectors of the economy as steel, 


autos, electrical manufacturing and rail transportation, - 


labor and management have been drifting dangerously 
apart. In addition to the usual tug of war over wages 
and working conditions, they have been at loggerheads 
over automation, right-to-work laws and responsibility 
for inflation. The growing split has been mirrored in 
both management and labor literature, which in too 
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soft, is now attacked and rejected by leaders in 
both parties and by the liberal press because his 
same containment policy is too harsh and unyield- 
ing. 
Again, in what the Senator characterized as a “grim 
and perhaps tedious recital” of disturbing new attitudes, 
he points to “a lot of official talk” about cutting next 
year’s defense budget and next year’s economic and 
military-assistance programs. We hear, he said, “almost 
nothing about badly needed increases in these pro- 
grams." 
Among many constructive and even brilliant passages 
in this remarkable address, one is particularly provoca- 
tive: 
There is something about free government that 
lends itself to appeasement. The man in the street, 
who holds the reins, is concerned with his own 


problems, not those of the world. . . . In the ab- 
sence of apparent crisis, he does not like military 
service, or controls, or high taxes. . . . And there 


is something in the liberal tradition of the past 
three centuries that accepts progress and the 
“happy ending” as the norm of existence. As a 
people, we do not seem to accept the possibility of 
eventual defeat. 


Senator Dodd is not an alarmist. He is not a fellow 
who sees Communists under every bed. He is not read- 
ing the post-Camp David skies through black or dis 
torted glasses. The Senator is talking sense—soberly, 
consistently and with brave disregard for the fact that 
the stand he has taken happens to be at the momenta 
politically unpopular one. It is our earnest hope that 
our present leaders, and the American public as well 
will give this address the attention it deserves. 


many cases breathes a deplorable spirit of class cot 
sciousness and hostility. As the steel dispute revealed, 
the split is beginning to have a corrosive effect on ctl 
lective bargaining and to threaten the day-to-day Ie 
lationships on which our industrial progress depends. 

Mr. Goldberg, who is a soft-spoken, reasonable mai, 
sensed the need for going beyond collective bargaining) 
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As general counsel of the United Steelworkers of Ame 
ica, he knew from wide experience that the atmosphet 
of the bargaining table was not conducive to calm dé 
cussion and civilized debate. He proposed, thereto 
that leaders of management and labor meet under 
ernment auspices for two or three weeks every yeat 
discuss informally such broad problems as inflatioy 
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foreign competition, automation and the state of the 
economy. Mr. Goldberg expected no miracles, but he 
felt that exchanges of this kind, carried on in relaxed, 
off-the-record sessions, could not help but narrow dif- 
ferences and foster trust and good will. 

In the light of what has happened since Mr. Gold- 
berg offered his suggestion, it seems surprising that the 
Administration showed so little interest in it. Perhaps 
President Eisenhower, who is not inclined by tempera- 
ment to exaggerate harsh realities, did not believe that 
industrial relations had so sharply deteriorated. Richly 
gifted himself in the art of reconciling conflicting view- 
points, he probably found it hard to believe that the 
captains of industry and the leaders of labor would 
push their differences to the point of open warfare. 

It is also possible that the President procrastinated 
from fear that a labor-management summit meeting 
might fail and leave matters worse than before. Such a 
fear surely is not groundless. On the half-dozen oc- 
casions in our history when the White House summoned 
the heads of industry and labor to conference, the re- 
sults have been very mixed. Many men yet active in 
labor and management must still retain dismal recol- 


lections of the conference which President Truman 
called in the critical year of 1945. Almost the only agree- 
ment that came out of that meeting was a sour agree- 
ment to disagree. 

Did fear of failure dictate the President’s reply to 
George Meany’s proposal of November 9 that the White 
House call a top-level meeting to develop “guiding 
lines for just and harmonious labor-management rela- 
tions”? Despite what some headlines said on the morn- 
ing of November 14, Mr. Eisenhower, in answering 
Mr. Meany, carefully avoided a hard-and-fast commit- 
ment. He did not go overboard on the proposal. He 
promised only that Secretary of Labor Mitchell would 
confer with Mr. Meany on details and would explore 
the reaction of management men. On this “iffy” basis 
the matter now rests. 

It should not rest there very long. We have no illu- 
sions about a labor-management summit meeting. We 
do not regard it as a panacea. However, it is clearly a 
constructive move that ought to be tried. Even if it 
fails, it is hard to see how things can be worse than 
they are. The present policy of drift, if it can be called 
a policy, is getting us nowhere. 


Discrimination Up North 


N THEIR 1958 statement on “Discrimination and the 
| Christian Conscience,” the American hierarchy ob- 
served that “no region of our land is immune from 
strife and division” resulting from discrimination against 
the Negro. The problem, however, as the bishops point- 
ed out, varies from region to region. The South, as 
we all know, must wrestle with this evil in the areas 
of voting, schools, housing and employment. For Catho- 
lics in the North, by contrast, there is danger of being 
lulled into a false sense of complacency by the elimina- 
tion of injustice in voting or in education. 

A tour of any one of our larger Northern cities would 
tid us of all smugness. Too many instances of grave 
injustice arising from discrimination still clutter the 
North’s doorstep. Of these, by far the most pressing 
are in the area of housing. 

Last month, the Chicago Daily News featured a 
series of nine articles by staff reporters on one aspect 
of the housing problem. The series dealt with recent 
attempts at “blockbusting” in the East Chatham section 
of our nation’s second largest city. When due allowance 
is made for reportorial sensationalism in the telling of 
the story, the remaining body of facts in the series add 
up to a sordid, sorry tale. Through underhand financial 
transactions and a scare campaign calculated to prey 
on the ignorance or prejudice of people long resident 
in the neighborhood, unscrupulous individuals succeed 
in buying up scattered houses at bargain prices. These 
are quickly sold at sizable markups to newcomers from 

overcrowded, run-down areas in which Chicago’s 
Negroes have been confined. The results of this turn- 
over in Chatham are sad to contemplate. 

Former residents have sold their old homes at a loss 
and have fled in panic to new and often—in some 
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respects—less desirable neighborhoods. New residents, 
mostly middle-class Negroes searching for better homes 
and better surroundings for their young children, have 
been victimized into buying property on terms which 
may compel them to crowd their homes with additional 
tenants in order to meet the exorbitant payments. A 
section once characterized by a sense of community 
pride and neighborliness is in process of turning into a 
disorganized and possibly blighted area. And behind 
this transformation, as the Daily News reporters con- 
cluded from their survey, “one fact looms large: the 
changing Chatham neighborhood had no organized pro- 
gram to meet racial change.” Neither, they go on to 
note, has the city of Chicago as a whole. 

For Chicago, however, there may be hope of im- 
provement as a result of a conference scheduled to be 
held there on April 26-29, 1960. Under the sponsorship 
of Protestant and Jewish social action groups, together 
with that of the Catholic Archdiocesan Conservation 
Council, the meeting is to consider “Religion, Com- 
munity Life and Chicago's Housing.” 

Elsewhere, too, Catholics have begun to manifest a 
new awareness of the need for devising what the bishops 
called “the techniques for making legal, educational, 
economic and social adjustment” to meet the demands 
of justice. In this connection it is heartening to note 
the recent resolution passed by 18 Catholic lay organi- 
zations, at a meeting of the Brooklyn Catholic Inter- 
racial Council, in favor of a State Fair Housing Practices 
law. Catholics, too, it will be recalled, spearheaded the 
unsuccessful drive to secure passage of such a law, last 
spring, in Rhode Island. These moves by Catholics in 
the North serve to banish any note of pharisaism from 
their concern over racial injustice elsewhere. 
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THE ANSWER TO COMMUNISM? 


Moral Rearmament 


Robert A. Graham, S.J. 


ITH THE INSTINCT of true public-relations men, 

\ \ / the leaders of Moral Rearmament found 

Premier Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States the ideal peg on which to hang their message. 
From the Swiss headquarters of MRA at Caux, an ex- 
Comintern official, Eudocio Ravines of Peru, found 
space in the U. S. newspapers of September 29 to de- 
clare that the Cold War was now entering a new and 
more perilous phase—and to add the operative part of 
the story: “Moral Rearmament is the total and categori- 
cal answer to the Communist danger.” Thus the pro- 
moters of one of the most original moral movements of 
our times used the front-page news to draw attention 
to their work and to their claims. 

Moral Rearmament, formerly known as Buchmanism 
and later as the Oxford Group, is four decades old. Its 
founder, Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, now in his eighties, 
remains its guiding spirit, even though his activities 
have been necessarily reduced with his advancing years. 
Originating as a sort of revivalist movement in the 
YMCA tradition, it grew with the years and now oper- 
ates on a wholesale scale in the international field. To- 
day there appears no abatement of its progress. With 
abundant resources, a dedicated and experienced staff, 
and a lofty, appealing message pitched to the tastes of 
the top echelons of national and international society, 
the school of Dr. Buchman moves on with an obvious 
assurance. It has encountered ridicule, scoffing, sus- 
picion; it has been condemned for its philosophy, its 
morals and its motivation. In 1940 it appeared totally 
discredited, but it survived this crisis as it had survived 
earlier setbacks. Though its full-time workers are still 
estimated at a bare two thousand at most, its program 
reaches many thousands of what MRA likes to term 
“key people.” 

If, as alleged, Moral Rearmament is the answer to 
communism, then it surely deserves attention. And, in- 
deed, there are distinguished Americans who say it is 
just that. Thus Admiral William H. Standley, former 
U. S. envoy in Moscow, is quoted as saying only last 
March: “The choice for America is Moral Rearmament 
or communism.” This is quite an alternative to put 
before the American public. The sweeping terms with 


which this claim is put forward suggest, on the part . 


of its authors, more than an ordinary confidence in the 
validity of their mission and their message. It must be 
admitted that the recent record of MRA activities dem- 
onstrates that, for good or ill, the movement has made 
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itself felt on the international scene and that the end 
is not yet in sight. 

This past summer, at its two major world centers- 
one at Caux and the other at Cedar Point, Mackinac 
Island, Mich.MRA was going full blast. Successive 
waves of invitees underwent the “courses” that MRA 
has designed to implant its message. The visitors con- 
sisted of men and women, young and old, from a wide 
variety of occupations, but all leaders in their own 
circles. They were flown in from all points of the 
world and maintained in that first-class-resort comfort 
—tobacco and liquor aside—to which most of them were 
accustomed. As the Mackinac Island delegates ap. 
proached the scene of their coming indoctrination, their 
eyes met a sign at the gate of Cedar Point: “People of 
every nation, race and color come here from every 
continent for training in an idea to unite men and re 
make the world.” For the following week, or rather 
weeks, carefully segregated from the ordinary vaca- 
tioners on the island, they took part in what is entitled 
the “Summit Strategy Conference.” In a spacious hall 
designed to resemble a wigwam—presumably to sug- 
gest the idea of a council of the sachems of all nations 
—they met to hear ex-Communists, ex-agnostics, authors, 
diplomats and other persons of note, or at least of in- 
terest, tell of the triumph in their lives of the fou 
Absolutes of Honesty, Purity, Unselfishness and Love, 
In the evenings they attended morality plays and movies 
created by MRA to bring out the central point of per 
sonal change. Here, in short, they were exposed to the 
“only answer” to communism. One must admit that 
only the Communists seem to carry on, at anywhere 
near the same scale, such a systematic formation of 
the elite of all nations and races. And there is more 
to come. Next year, if rumors stirring island folk are 
true, MRA will take over additional property. Mackinac 
Island bids fair to become one big MRA citadel. 


AN IDEOLOGY? OR A RELIGION? 


Any way one looks at it, Moral Rearmament cannot 
be ignored. It claims that it is not a religion; it claims 
also not to be interested in political action. Yet it op 
erates in a zone avowedly related to religion and pol- 
tics. By its own description MRA is an ideological fore 
An ideology, says the movement's literature, is “an ide 
that dominates the whole of the person—his motive, 
his thinking, his living—and fights with a strategy ® 
get everybody to live the same way.” But this definiti, 
in its first part, necessarily involves a religious or quai 
religious commitment, while the second part points # 
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inevitable involvement in the political or quasi-politi- 
cal field. In this respect MRA compares itself to the 
ideology of communism. It-feels that only MRA has 
the elements to cope successfully with the ideology 
that emanates from Moscow. 

The followers of Dr. Buchman first conceived them- 
selves as the answer to communism in the aftermath 
of the second World War. With the typically generous 
self-praise it habitually indulges in, MRA now claims 
to have had a major share in saving Western Europe 
from communism. According to a booklet issued this 
past July, three things saved Western Europe in 1947. 
One was the announcement of the Marshall Plan, the 
second the ascent of Robert Schuman to power in 
France—and the third “the ideological initiative of 
Moral Rearmament in creating, through changed men, 
totally committed to a superior ideology, the conditions 
under which the Marshall Plan and the Schuman Plan 
could work.” The movement's literature also claims 
that through its work in the Ruhr, and in the British 
coal fields as well, it prevented a Communist takeover. 
The four Absolutes had dissolved the conflicts by 
changing men. 

These claims are not taken seriously by those in a 
position to know the details of the developments in 
question. It remains, however, that MRA did succeed 
in attracting to itself a number of former Communists 
for whom MRA has obviously become an alternative 
to Marxism. One of these was Sefior Ravines, already 
mentioned. Another, currently featured in MRA events, 
is Angelo Passetto of Italy, once a propagandist for 
Red chief Palmiro Togliatti. He is now engaged in 
creating songs and dramatizations of the “idea” behind 
Moral Rearmament. Other ex-Communists appear fre- 
quently on the movement’s programs. 

On the whole, the technical efficiency and profes- 
sional polish of MRA’s activities are in marked contrast 
to the naiveté of its efforts in the social and political 
field. For a while MRA directed its attention to the 
labor field. It succeeded only in earning for itself the 
indignation of labor organizations for its uninvited and 
unwelcome interference and its disregard for the legiti- 
mate procedures long established in the solution of 
labor disputes. In its well-intentioned fight against com- 
munism, MRA has given cause for great doubt as to its 
ability to carry through its program without serious 
mistakes. 


LESS THAN ADROIT 


The case history of The Vanishing Island is an in- 
stance in point and one that will not soon be forgotten 
by the United States Government. This is the title of 
an MRA “ideological musical play,” one of the morality 
productions used (quite effectively) in transmitting 
the MRA message. Like most of the plays in the MRA 
tepertory, this one was written by Peter Howard, former 
British newspaperman and for many years one of Dr. 
Buchman’s closest aides. The play was presented in 
mid-1955 in Washington before a distinguished audi- 
ence from all branches of the Government and from 
diplomatic society. It concerned the fortunes of the 
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citizens of two countries, “I Love Me” and “We Hate 
You.” In the former (the capitalist world, the United 
States in particular) there reign corruption, selfishness, 
materialism, licentiousness and hypocrisy. This nation 
is threatened by the other country, which carries on a 
vigorous anti-“I Love Me” propaganda. The leaders of 
the West are confused and weak, because they have 
no ideas. On the Eastern side, however, the rulers 
know precisely what they want and how to get it. As 
the play develops, war seems inevitable until an MRA 
team arrives on the scene and reconciles the postulates 
of capitalism and communism (somehow) through the 
four Absolutes. All admit their respective faults and 
peace is assured. 

The play’s over-all effect was anything but compli- 
mentary to the West. The Washington audience re- 
acted with understandable coolness but seems to have 
taken it as they would take a sermon preached against 
well-known local abuses. What the invitees did not 
know was that plans were already in readiness to take 
this indictment of the West on a grand tour of the 
Far East, the Middle East and Africa, where at that 
precise moment neutralism was causing U. S. foreign 
policy the most acute concern. Still less did they know 
that the Secretary of the Air Force, urged by influential 
congressional friends of MRA, had agreed to put at 
MRA’s disposal three Air Force planes to carry the 
troupe on what was described as a “Statesmen’s Mis- 
sion” for world peace. And so it came about that in 
June, 1955 this compromising spectacular, with its 
nearly two hundred people, left Washington on a mis- 
sion that was bound to confirm the neutralism of the 
uncommitted peoples and make the United States, to 
boot, look like an idiot for appearing to sponsor this 
self-condemnatory exhibition. 

Belatedly informed, the State Department issued in- 
structions to U. S. representatives abroad that The 
Vanishing Island had no official backing whatsoever. 
When public opinion reacted to news of the junket at 
the expense of the U. S. Government, the tour’s direc- 
tors arranged to make compensation. But the damage 
was already done. In 16 countries the United States 
and all Western civilization had been given a black 
eye, and communism only the mildest of rebuffs. The 
tour ended at Geneva in September, but it soon took 
off again, this time labeled the MRA Ideological Mis- 
sion, to present The Vanishing Island in West Germany 
and the capitals of Scandinavia. Altogether, according 
to an MRA statement, the musical play was seen by 
243,000 people in 24 nations during a 40,000-mile jour- 
ney. This was MRA’s “answer” to communism. No one 
really can measure the ultimate harm done by this 
naive meddling in international politics. 

The claim to be a bulwark against communism is 
being made by Moral Rearmament not only to Gov- 
ernments but also to the Catholic Church. MRA be- 
lieves it is the natural vehicle which can bind to- 
gether those world forces which are equally threatened 
by the onrushing tide of Marxist materialism. One of 
the relatively few Catholics active in the movement, 
a Filipino newspaperman, Vicente Villamin, reported 
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early this year that he had presented to authorities at 
the Vatican a scheme according to which Moral Re- 
armament was to become a sort of common ground for 
all efforts to face and resist communism, particularly 
in Asia. If such a plan was ever seriously considered 
in Rome, there is no evidence of it. 


THREE CATHOLIC DOCUMENTS 


While the Holy See no doubt welcomes the stress on 
personal reform and spiritual idealism which is the 
essence of the MRA program, it cannot overlook the 
fact that in many respects this “ideology” is tantamount 
to a religion. Hence the extreme reserve manifested in 
the past toward the Caux-Mackinac axis. It is not 
necessary to review here the Catholic stand on Moral 
Rearmament. Two Catholics studies in English are 
particularly useful. One is by the Auxiliary Bishop of 
Malines, Most Rev. Léon-Joseph Suenens, and is en- 
titled The Right View of Moral Rearmament (Burns 
and Oates, 1953). The other is a full-length article bv 
Edward Duff, S.J., “Verdict on MRA,” which appeared 
in the June, 1956 Social Order. In a class by itself, be- 
cause of its official character, is the pastoral instruction 
on faith which the Bishop of Marquette, Mich., Most 
Rev. Thomas L. Noa, issued to his faithful under date 
of August 15, 1958. (Mackinac Island is located in that 
diocese.) The instruction terminated by stating that 
Catholics living in the diocese “may not attend the 
meetings of MRA, or participate in or promote its 
activities.” The same prohibition the bishop extended 
to all other Catholics “whenever they may be within the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Diocese of Marquette.” 

The conclusions of these three sources, not to speak 
of earlier condemnations and warnings emanating from 
various bishops in Europe and elsewhere, are negative. 
Nevertheless, no general ban on cooperation with MRA 
has yet been issued by the Holy See, at least as ap- 
plicable to lay persons. Consequently there are still a 
certain number of Catholics who are full-time workers. 
And there are many more who annually accept invita- 
tions to attend MRA assemblies or “Summit Confer- 
ences, at least at Caux. For these, obviously, the argu- 
ment that MRA presents the “answer” to communism 
still has some validity. 

It would be unfair at this point to fail to acknowledge 
that MRA has been, for many people, a sort of half- 
way house to the Catholic Church. The number of in- 
different or fallen-away Catholics who attribute their 
return to the Church to their first contacts with Moral 
Rearmament is too large to be just a coincidence. The 
same is true for a fair number of converts. For this 
reason and for perhaps others, many Catholics can be 
cited as loyal defenders of the movement. These range, 
to mention only names appearing in recent MRA lit- 


erature, from the late Joseph Scott of Los Angeles to - 


Gabriel Marcel, the French existentialist. Even Richard 
Cardinal Cushing is cited as paying tribute to what 
MRA has done for souls, although just what the Arch- 
bishop of Boston really said is not a matter of record 
outside of MRA literature. 

Don Luigi Sturzo, who died last August, is also 
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quoted in Moral Rearmament literature. In this connec. 
tion, however, it seems that MRA has overdone its 
zeal, at the expense of accuracy, if not of veracity. The 
founder of Italian Christian Democracy is quoted a 
follows: “In no other place do I feel the presence of 
God as at MRA Assemblies. Here one learns with the 
fullness of divine teaching how men can live together, 
These ideas must become the policy of nations.” This 
is a startling encomium that, on the face of it, Do 
Sturzo could not possibly have uttered. The Don Luigi 
Sturzo Foundation in Rome, to which this writer re 
ferred the quote for verification, states that Don Sturz 
never made any such statement and, in fact, that he 
never attended an MRA assembly in his life. 

This loose and casual liberty taken with words is 
characteristic of the unguided course of MRA’s rela- 
tions with the Church. A few years ago, it appeared 
that some safeguards to eliminate potential dangers in 
theology and ascetical practice had been set up by an 
agreement between MRA and diocesan authorities in 
Switzerland. However, this “agreement” was later an. 
nulled by an MRA spokesman on the grounds that, 
after all, Moral Rearmament is not an “organization” 
but an organism, and that consequently there could 
be no question of an “agreement” with anyone. The 
effect of this repudiation was to restore the former 
ambiguities in MRA that have long troubled Catholic 
theologians. These indications are not calculated to 
bolster the Holy See’s confidence in Moral Rearmament 
as an ideological alternative for communism, whether 
for Catholics or anyone else. 

To the extent that Moral Rearmament with its mes 
sage of spiritual rebirth awakens dormant souls and 
leads them to a serious reconsideration of the life they 
have been leading, the efforts of Dr. Buchman deserve 
the well-wishing of mankind. Who cannot but be 
sympathetic toward a cause whose ubject is “to unite 
men and remake the world”? But d‘s *% fundamentally 
a religious task, and Moral Rearti:: sent has hovered 
perilously close to the religious tield at all times. h 
view of the astounding progress of MRA since its be 
ginnings and its undoubted influence on human lives, 
“Frank,” as Dr. Buchman is known to the workers it 
the movement, should go down in history as one of 
the greatest Protestant missionaries in these modem 
times. 

It is understandable, on the other hand, that the Cath 
olic Church shies‘away when MRA presents itself a 
a guide in the spiritual redemption of souls, as it does 
in its “ideological” campaign. On the nonreligious 
plane, MRA can also be welcomed to the extent that it 
can unveil to confused minds the vision of a world 
where personal change can transform the atmosphere 
of society. The evidence thus far, however, is that MRA 
has neither the political sophistication nor the doctrinal 
cohesion that could enable it, at this moment, to copé 
with communism as one ideology against another. Me 
should be glad if MRA accomplishes good for indivit- 
uals and for society; they will be vastly relieved, and 
even surprised, if it does not do harm to Governments 
or to souls. 
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Robert F. Drinan, SJ. 


N MID-JULY, 1958, while this writer was constructing 
| an article on “Religion and the American Civil Liber- 

ties Union” (Am. 9/27/58), the ACLU was trans- 
forming what had been the Church-State panel of its 
Free Speech Committee into a full Church-State Com- 
mittee. The five members of the national ACLU Board 
composing the Church-State committee are William A. 
Delano, chairman, attorney, Quaker; Rev. John Paul 
Jones, Presbyterian; Rev. Edward O. Miller, Episco- 
palian; James O'Gara, associate editor of Commonweal, 
Catholic; George Soll, attorney, Jewish. These five indi- 
viduals are aided in their deliberations by seven other 
members of the national ACLU Board and four consult- 
ants with a special interest in Church-State matters. 

Ten of those 16 persons met in February, 1959 with 
ACLU’s able and genial executive director, Patrick 
Murphy Malin, to begin a systematic and comprehen- 
sive review of the whole range of constitutional “estab- 
lishment-of-religion” topics, looking toward maximum 
protection of the civil liberties of all concerned. This 
is in line with the usual ACLU procedure of having 
a committee first consider a problem and then make 
recommendations to the board, which recommendations 
-especially in a complex field—are normally made, 
topic by topic, as. practical occasions arise over the 
months and years. , ., 
On June 1, 1959. this writer had the opportunity 
of a three-hour hepssion with Messrs. Delano, Jones, 
Miller, O’Gara, Suil-and Malin—in the first of several 
planned discussions with authorities outside of their 
committee’s membership. Recognizing the preliminary 
and informal nature of that discussion, this writer 
would like to give his reactions to what he believes 
emerged there as an articulation of the dilemma which 
faces the ACLU in the attitudes which it is to take 
on Church-State matters. That dilemma is daily becom- 
ing so much more acute that a description of its impli- 
cations is in order. An attempt to predict how ACLU 
will resolve the dilemma also seems appropriate. 
Prior to the June meeting, this writer by request 
supplied the committee members with a memorandum 
expressing his feeling that the ACLU had adopted and 
followed a philosophy of secularism in its attitudes 
on religion and the State. It pointed out certain in- 
consistencies in Church-State positions taken by the 
ACLU. It described and lamented the failure of the 





Fr. Drinan, s.J., dean of the Boston College Law School 
and America’s corresponding editor, is the author of 
Religion and the ACLU” (Am. 9/27/58). 
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The Dilemma of the ACLU 


ACLU to adopt a policy of religious freedom which 
would enable Catholics and other religionists to believe 
that the ACLU is in fact what it claims to be—“the 
only permanent national nonpartisan organization de- 
fending the Bill of Rights for everyone.” The committee 
also had been supplied with, among other materials, 
copies of the Fund for the Republic’s recent pamphlet, 
Religion and the Schools, which contains a powerful 
essay by William Gorman, arguing that aid to church- 
related schools is required in a free society. 


THE CHURCH-STATE COMMITTEE’S WORK 


The committee has a difficult task in formulating 
recommendations for the national board. For example, 
not only among the nearly 50,000 ACLU members 
across the country (in 23 States there are organized 
affiliates with their 80 local chapters), but in the na- 
tional committee and even in the national board itself, 
there is probably less agreement on the practical appli- 
cation of the principle of Church-State separation than 
on any other matter of concern to the ACLU. One of 
the practical questions which the ACLU has not yet 
really confronted is the place of religion in education, 
and especially the claim of Catholic parents that the 
denial of State aid for parochial schools violates dis- 
tributive justice—and thus, in fact, denies such parents 
the “free exercise of religion” which the First Amend- 
ment guarantees along with “no establishment of reli- 
gion.” Heretofore, the ACLU has handled this question, 
as well as other complex Church-State matters, episodi- 
cally rather than systematically and comprehensively. 

Another example of the difficulty faced by the 
ACLU’s Church-State committee is seen in the contrast- 
ing opinions of the ACLU held by people on the 
outside looking in. Leo Pfeffer, in his volume Creeds 
in Competition, twice makes the statement that the 
ACLU represents the point of view of “secular human- 
ism.” Mr. Malin has pointed out (Am. 3/22/58, p. 726) 
that 


though the Union is definitely “secular,” in the sense 
of being a nonreligious organization, it is equally 
not “secularistic,” in the sense of being antireligious. 
Some of our members are not religious; some are 
religious—as Catholics, Protestants, Jews or other- 
wise—not only in their lives as a whole, but in their 
devotion to civil liberties springing from a religious 
belief about “the origin and nature of liberty.” And 
the work of the organization, as an organization, 
serves not only the separation of Church and State 
but also that other injunction of the First Amend- 
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ment against prohibiting the free exercise of reli- 
gion. 

But it is an undeniable and understandable fact that an 
increasing number of Catholics feel that ACLU is so 
insensitive to the civil rights of Catholics as to be an 
anti-Catholic organization. 


CATHOLICS AND THE ACLU 


Catholic hostility to the ACLU was recently evident 
in Massachusetts when, without adequate investigation, 
the affiliate in that State accused school and religious 
officials in Holyoke of violating civil liberties by allow- 
ing a parochial school to lease part of a public school 
for a short period before the completion of the con- 
struction of a new Catholic school building. Catholics 
justifiably felt that the Connecticut affiliate of ACLU 
was anti-Catholic when, in a pamphlet, The Connecti- 
cut School Bus Law, it categorically accused Catholic 
parents of “invading the constitutional rights of other 
citizens.” The relevant paragraph states: 


The ACLU has long supported the right of any 
church to operate parochial schools and the right 
of parents to send their children to such schools. 
But they must not expect, and they should not seek, 
support from public funds. If they do so they are 
invading the constitutional rights of other citizens. 
Taxpayers cannot be compelled to give direct or 
indirect aid to any church activity. 


Catholic parents in Connecticut were asking only for 
what the U. S. Supreme Court in Everson decided was 
permissible for the States to grant under the Federal 
Constitution—bus rides to parochial school children 
if certain conditions are fulfilled. 

Catholics in Philadelphia have likewise been disap- 
pointed at the failure of the local affiliate to take 
action on the denial to Catholic school pupils of free 
eye examinations, given to all children in public schools, 
but arranged for parochial schools only at unsatisfactory 
hours away from their schools. The Philadelphia unit 
has promised to investigate the situation. 

ACLU’s Church-State committee has, therefore, a 
complex task before it. Undoubtedly, it will soon be 
making recommendations on specific issues and cases 
where ACLU intervenes. Perhaps it may bring some 
deeper reasons and some inner consistency to ACLU’s 
attitudes on religion in adoption cases, Sunday laws, 
birth control statutes and other - 
religious issues outside of educa- 
tion where ACLU takes a posi- NX * 
tion. But the really burning issue \ 
before the new Church-State >. 
committee is not créches on pub- 4 
lic lawns or Bible reading or even 
released time, but the whole L 
question of religion vis-a-vis edu- 
cation. Up to now the ACLU has 
held that those parents who for reasons of conscience 
contract out of education divorced from moral or re- 
ligious principles—the kind the State offers—must do so 
at their financial peril. Their parochial schools have the 
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right to exist, but no right to monetary aid of any kind 

The ACLU in taking this position represents the view 
of millions of nonbelievers and some sincere believers 
But what of the millions of sincere believers who are 
not content with a public school where children do not 
receive moral knowledge or spiritual experiences as 
part of their general education? And what of the parent 
of the five million Catholic children (one-half of al 
Catholic children and one-eighth of all American chil 
dren) who attend Catholic schools? 

In these two questions resides the difficult dilemma 
of ACLU. To the first question ACLU, along with many 
other groups, replies that the “objective” study of reli 
gion is not improper in a public school. Although m 
successful program of the “objective” study of religion 
has yet been realized, at least on the elementary level, 
ACLU remains firm and apparently untroubled in it 
opposition to all forms of aid to religious bodies by 
the public schools. According to the ACLU, the con 
stitutional prohibition against establishment of religion 
would not be violated by “dismissed” time, wherein 
all public school students would be freed to attend o 
not attend religious instructions, as their parents de 
cided; but that prohibition is violated by “released” 
time, wherein only those public school students are 
freed whose parents have decided that they should 
attend religious instruction. 

Indeed, the Illinois affiliate of ACLU recently indi- 
cated that it was opposed even to the nonsectarian 
“teaching of the functional significance of religion,” as 
proposed by the Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 
a group comprising the leading Protestant churches, 
The Church Federation was told by the Illinois affiliate 
that its proposal would contravene the First Amend 
ment and “our form of democracy.” Although ACLU 
theoretically is not opposed to nonsectarian teaching 
about religion, it seems difficult to imagine how any 
such instructional program can develop if ACLU con 
tinues to charge that each new proposal is unconstitu 
tional and undemocratic. 


ACLU AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


This observer feels that ACLU will probably continue 
its sweeping opposition to any introduction of religious 
instruction in any form into the public schools. But the 
ACLU will not so easily be able, logically, to continue 
its opposition to aid of the parochial schools. 

The ACLU is acutely aware of the fact that hostility 
to any form of religious instruction or even religious 
orientation in the public school is inevitably deepening 
and intensifying the momentum behind the growth a 
church-related or parochial schools. Keeping religion 
out of public education and public funds out of rel 
gious schools seems to countless parents simply al 
attempt to deny or to stifle their unmistakable desire 
for an education not divorced from a religious basis. 

Can the ACLU logically or justly continue to proclaim 
that parents may not have free exercise of religion i 
a matter of such intimate concern as the educatiol 
of their children? Can the ACLU with intellectual 
integrity continue to assert that Catholic and othe | 
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Since the publication of Dom Gueranger’s The Liturgical Year a century ago, no com- 
mentary on the Church’s worship has been acclaimed as widely, translated into as many 
languages, or influenced religious formation of as many persons as Dr. Pius Parsch’s 
DAS JAHR DES HEILES, now available under the title 


THE CHURCH’S 


YEAR or GRACE 


English edition by 
Rev. William G. Heidt, O.S.B. 


profusely illustrated with full color and 
meaningful line drawings 


all volumes revised according to recent 
changes in rubrics for Missal and Breviary 


new feasts Gdded in proper sequence 





Bc 
Each day’s liturgy is treated at length—its holy Mass, its saints, its Divine Office; 


each nuance in the Church Year receives special attention, and many associated 
topics are developed at the opportune occasion. 


Practical — 


The style is primarily spiritual, making the riches of the missal, breviary, ritual, 
and liturgical year a source of immediate, practical interior growth and edification. 





Proven 

The continuing demand for the German edition has brought it to the current 
FOURTEENTH edition; moreover the work has already been translated into twelve 
languages, with others in preparation. 


In Five Volumes: 2,136 pages 





Vol. 1—Advent to Candlemas 

Vol. 2—Septuagesima to Holy Saturday 
Vol. 3—Easter to Pentecost 

Vol. 4—June, July, August 

Vol. 5—September, October, November 
Each volume: paper $2.75; cloth $4.00 


15% DISCOUNT on complete sets 
LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minn. 








FOR YOUR COPY OF 


THE CHURCH'S YEAR oF GRACE 


PHONE your local bookstore 
or use ORDER FORM fo right 
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religious parents must suffer an economic penalty if 
they desire schools consistent with their conscience? 

The question before ACLU is admirably posed by 
Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., in the volume 
Religion in America. He says there that 


the canons of distributive justice ought to control 
the action of government in allocating funds that 
it coercively collects from all the people in pursu- 
ance of its legitimate interest in universal compul- 
sory schooling. 

The fact is that these canons are presently not 
being observed. The “solution” to the school ques- 
tion reached in the 19th century reveals. injustice, 
and the legal statutes that establish the injustice 
are an abuse of power... . 

This is a fairly serious situation. When a large 
section of the community asserts that injustice is 
being done, and makes a reasonable argument to 
substantiate the assertion, either the argument 
ought to be convincingly refuted and the claim 
of injustice thus disposed of, or the validity of the 
argument ought to be admitted and the injustice 
remedied. 


It may be that the ACLU will logically be obliged to 





support the opinion that parochial schools are less 
desirable than public schools. Perhaps this is the only 
totally logical position for those who would deny tax 
support to parochial schools. 

The ACLU, therefore, has the obligation, which 
it has undertaken, to re-examine the parental right 
to educate. ACLU does not consider any decisions of 
the U. S. Supreme Court to be irreversible. Nor is 
ACLU incapable of changing its own policies, as it has 
done in the past on other matters. 

What will ACLU do in confronting the challenge 
as outlined above in Father Murray’s language? This 
writer, in view of the manifest impartiality of ACLU’s 
Church-State Committee and the traditionally profound 
respect of ACLU for all exercises of religious liberty, 
feels that eventually ACLU cannot resist the sheer 
logic of the case of the religious parent who is now 
penalized in his pocketbook for sending his child to 
the school of his choice. It seems impossible that an 
organization self-described as a “nonpartisan organiza- 
tion defending the Bill of Rights for everyone” could 
deny that there is a serious civil liberties problem for 
those to whom public schools are in conscience un- 
acceptable. 





Lay Missionary Apostolate 


David O'Shea 


ARTICIPATION Of lay people in overseas missionary 
P work is not a novelty in the Church. Definitely 
new, however, is the emergence of a widespread 
lay missionary movement that finds expression in a 
variety of organizations. This movement has made re- 
markable progress in the United States since its first 
beginnings here only eight years ago. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith now incorporates figures 
for lay missionaries in its annual statistics for mission 
personnel overseas. The number of U. S. lay mission- 
aries in 1958 is given as 96. 

Another indication of the growth of the lay mission- 
ary movement is the fact that this year will witness the 
first national conference devoted to lay mission work. 
It will take place at Loyola University in Chicago, Nov. 
27-28. The Jesuit university and the Catholic Action 
Federations of Chicago are co-sponsoring the event. 
Jesuit sponsorship of the conference has some historical 
significance. In the early missionary work among the 
American Indians, Jesuit priests were accompanied fre- 
quently by laymen, and some of those laymen are 
counted among the North American martyrs. 

The conference will provide an opportunity for 





Mr. O’SHeEa has been for the past two years executive 
assistant to the Catholic Action Federations (YCS, YCW 
and CFM) in the Archdiocese of Chicago. 
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- gifts—material, intellectual and spiritual—to all mar 


priests, educators and interested lay people to meet key 
persons involved in developing programs for lay par- 
ticipation in the missionary work of the Church at home 
and overseas. Veterans of the missions—bishops, priests 
and lay people—will speak of the need for this work 
and of the results already achieved. 

The lay missionary movement, which this conference 
will endeavor to interpret to the public, was initiated in 
Germany in 1922. An organization was established at 
that time to send doctors to help in mission areas. A 
variety of organizations have developed since in Eu 
rope. Together they have now about two thousand peo 
ple in the missions. 

The United States has the largest population of prac 
ticing Catholics of any nation in the world. These 
American Catholics now have a relatively high level of 
education and a large proportion of people with pro- 
fessional and technical skills. They are potentially a 
rich source of men and women who might be willing to 
dedicate a few years of their lives to bringing Gods 


kind. That these lay people can make a contribution 0 
the missionary effort of the Church overseas is a fact 





that is receiving more and more recognition. Fr. Doi 

Hessler, M.M., a pioneer in this field, claims that in his 
mission at Bacalar, Mexico, work has been accom 
plished in five years, with the help of 12 lay mission } 
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aries, Which would have taken him 25 if he were work- 
ing alone. 

The remarkable work of Dr. Thomas Dooley, at pres- 
ent interrupted by his illness (only temporarily, we 
hope), is evidence of the valuable contribution medical 

sonnel can make to the human needs of people in 
poorly developed: areas of the world. It has been sug- 
gested that the most urgent need of the world right 
now is ten thousand Dr. Dooleys. If the lay missionary 
movement continues to grow at the current rate, the 
presently rather fanciful goal of ten thousand may turn 
out to be partially obtainable. 


THE GRAIL, ICA AND AID 


The first lay mission program was launched in this 
country by the Grail in 1951. This lay organization 
(Grailville, Loveland, Ohio) has sent teachers, nurses, 
social workers and others to various parts of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. The most recent Grail member 
to leave the United States, Dr. Patricia Smith, arrived 
in Saigon, Vietnam, in July of this year. Her work will 
be mostly among people suffering from leprosy. Plans 
include the development of a mobile therapy unit which 
can travel to the villages and treat cases of leprosy on 
the spot. Nineteen other Grail members were assigned 
this year to Ruanda-Urundi, Uganda, Ethiopia, Basuto- 
land, Indonesia and Brazil. 

For this part of its work the Grail accepts young 
women under 30 who have some professional or practi- 
cal skill that will be useful in the missions. Two types 
of lay workers are trained: those who wish to serve in 
the missions for a period of from three to six years, and 
those who wish to make a lifetime commitment to Grail 
work overseas. 

At about the time that the Grail program was begin- 
ning here, another group, the International Catholic 
Auxiliaries, commenced work in Chicago. The “Auxil- 
iaries,” as they are usually called, are laywomen who 
dedicate their lives to missionary work. They put special 
emphasis on developing the lay apostolate in mission 
areas. Father Vincent Lebbe, the great China mission- 
ary, inspired the formation of this organization (1103 
No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.), which was founded 
in Belgium in 1987. There are now 200 members at 
work or in training in Asia, Africa, the Near East, Eu- 
rope and North America. Among them are teachers, 
doctors, nurses, social workers and specialists in Cath- 
olic Action. A number of their members from the 
United States are now serving in Asia and Africa. 
Young women between the ages of 17 and 30 who have 
a desire to give their lives to overseas mission work are 
accepted for the three-year training program. 

Another organization in this field, and one which 
places great emphasis on the practical application of 
Catholic social doctrine throughout the world, was 
founded in 1957. This is the Association for Interna- 
tional Development (374 Grand St., Paterson, N. J.). 
Most Rev. James A. McNulty, Bishop of Paterson, al- 
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lowed AID to make its first establishment in his diocese, 
and he has given continuous support and encourage- 
ment to the project. 
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AID’s special concern is the urgent task of bringing 
a Christian solution to the problems confronting people 
in less developed countries. For this purpose AID re- 
cruits and trains single men and married couples, be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 45, who are willing to con- 
tribute at least two years to overseas work. Twenty 
persons completed the year-long course at Paterson: in 
May, 1959. Among these were five teachers, a building 
contractor, a journalist, a social worker, an agricultural 
expert, two credit union specialists and, among the 
wives, two nurses. They have been assigned to work in 
Chile, Mexico and Basutoland. 

Projects in which members of this group will be en- 
gaged in Santiago, Chile, include development of a 
cooperative housing program for people now living in 
squalid conditions, a program to aid young people who 
live in underprivileged sections of the city, social 
studies and research to guide the Church’s social 
apostolate. The agricultural expert in this year’s group 
has been assigned to work in Mexico on an experi- 
mental farm at Bacalar in Yucatan State, the site of 
so much pioneer work by lay people from the United 
States in the international apostolate. This is the mission 
directed by Father Donald Hessler, M.M. Two of AID’s 
teachers have gone, with their families, to Basutoland 
where they teach at Pius XII University College. 

Among the founders of the Association for Interna- 
tional Development are three priests who are closely in 
touch with the needs of the people and the Church in 
economically less developed areas of the world: Fr. 
Frederick A. McGuire, C.M., executive secretary of the 
NCWC Mission Secretariat, in Washington, D. C.; Fr. 
John J. Considine of Maryknoll; and Fr. Edward L. 
Murphy, S.J., associate editor of Jesuit Missions. 


IN THE WEST, MIDWEST AND EAST 


A West Coast development which has aroused in- 
terest in many dioceses throughout the country is an 
organization in Los Angeles called the Lay Mission 
Helpers Association, founded in 1955 by Monsignor 
Anthony J. Brouwers, archdiocesan director of the Arch- 
diocesan Society of the Propagation of the Faith there 
(1531 West Ninth St., Los Angeles 15, Calif.). Men 
and women who are likely to be of assistance to mis- 
sionaries overseas are given a twelve-month training 
course. They remain at their jobs; they take the train- 
ing in the evenings and on weekends. By the end of 
1958 this organization had placed 20 people in the 
African missions—nurses, social workers, teachers and 
journalists. The journalists are engaged in establishing 
a press department for Nigeria’s equivalent of our Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Another lay mission venture is the overseas extension 
program of the Young Christian Workers. A training 
center was established in 1958 at the national head- 
quarters (1700 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill.). Men 
and women with experience in YCW work are trained 
for service abroad in areas where they can in turn train 
local leaders for the movement and help with various 
social action programs. Two people have already gone 
to Africa and four to Colombia. 
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Among college graduates, an imaginative lay mission 

program at Regis College, Weston, Mass., indicates pos- 
sibilities for the lay missionary movement in the future. 
Sister Mary John, a member of the Regis College 
faculty, threw out a suggestion to the mission club in 
1950 which led to a student volunteering to teach for 
one year in a Guam mission school after graduation. 
Her experience inspired others. With Sister John’s en- 
couragement, 90 girls have now served in poor and 
understaffed mission schools in home mission areas and 
abroad. This year, for the first time, girls have gone to 
Latin America, to teach in a school in Bolivia. These 
results are remarkable for a college with a total student 
body of about 650 girls. The idea is now catching on at 
other colleges. Cardinal Cushing, head of the arch- 
diocese in which Regis College is located, warmly ap- 
proved the program at its inception, and he has main- 
tained close interest in its development. 

Organizations that concentrate exclusively on home 
missions are also emerging. The Volunteer Teachers 
Mission Service has been founded to provide personnel 
for Catholic schools in the Southwest. This year the 
organization secured the services of enough people 
from colleges in the Midwest to open several schools 
in Texas. Volunteers are asked to spend at least one year 
in this work. Father Fred- 
erick Underwood, C.S.C. 
(P. O. Box 584, Killeen, 
Tex. ), is the ecclesiastical di- 
rector. 

Another organization in 
the field is the Marquette 
League for the Indian Mis- 
sions (289 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y.). It accepts 
volunteers for as short a 
period as two months, which 
would seem to offer possi- 
bilities for people wishing to 
make constructive use of a N, 
long vacation. 

Apart from the formal organizations, a good deal of 
work is done through contacts between mission priests 
and individual lay people. For example, a priest of the 
Society of the African Missions mentioned to his cousin, 
an architect, that a person in his profession would be 
very helpful to the missions in Liberia. At the end of 
1956 the young architect arrived in Liberia and was 
soon busy designing and building a convent to house 
twelve nuns and a boarding school to accommodate one 
hundred girls. In a letter commenting on his work he 
writes: “The stage of primary evangelical work in 
Liberia is over. Now is the time for the Church to 
establish hospitals and clinics, trade schools, high 
schools, orphanages and __leprosaria. 
churches must be replaced with new churches and 
cathedrals. Much has been done, but what remains to 
be done is staggering. Many of the talents and activities 
needed now are in the realm of the layman rather than 
the religious. Even though a priest might do many of 
them, he could not do them as well as a layman trained 


x 
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in a particular field, and they would keep him from his 
priestly work in an area where the shortage of priests 
is critical. There seems to be no limit to what the lay 
missionary can do in Africa. Teachers of every kind, 
doctors, nurses, technicians, mechanics, electricians 
plumbers, builders, architects—all will be needed to 
build or staff the projects that will be necessary in the 
coming years.” 


THE LAYMAN’S ROLE 


Perhaps one of the most important contributions q 
skilled layman can make in mission areas is to traip 
local people in his own specialty. This is, in fact, ap 
urgently needed means of helping the people to help 
themselves. At the 1957 Lay Apostolate Congress ip 
Rome, Pope Pius XII referred to it when he spoke about 
lay missionaries: “Doctors, engineers and manual |a. 
borers of different professions should support the work 
of the priests in the missions through their example and 
their professional activity, and above all through the 
training of the natives.” 

Closer to home, an increasing number of people haye 
been quietly going to help the missions in Alaska. Most 
Rev. Francis D. Gleeson, S.J., Vicar Apostolic of Alaska, 
has been encouraging volunteers. The first people went 
there about four years ago. Most remain for a year, 
Their enthusiasm for the work communicates itself to 
others, and now the number involved has grown to 90, 
The main limitations on developments in this direction 
are the shortage of housing facilities and the shortage 
of money to cover living expenses. 

Economic factors have been limiting mission activity 
for years and will continue to do so. In fact, the eco- 
nomic requirements of the lay mission movement wil 
inevitably increase. However, one hopes that a side 
effect of increasing participation of lay people in home 
and overseas missions will be a greater sense among 
the whole Catholic population of the importance of this 
work. Though the United States contributed $10.2 mil 
lion to the total of $17 million raised throughout the 
world for the Society of the Propagation of the Faith ia 
1958, this represents no more than one dollar per adult 
Catholic in this country. 

Involvement of lay people in missionary work can 
have multiple good effects. Witness, for example, the 
activities which were sparked in a rural Michigan parish 
by the departure of a married couple for Fr. Donald 
Hessler’s mission in Mexico. They went to help develop 
the agricultural program in the mission. The Michigas 
parishioners, until then indifferent about the Mexicat 
migrant laborers in their midst, became infected with 
this apostolic spirit. They initiated a hospitality pro 
gram for the migrants; they shared out the task of mait 
taining the couple’s farm during their two-year absence, 
and they raised several thousand dollars to purchase 4 
new tractor for the agricultural work of the mission i 
Mexico. 

Screening and training of applicants are essential, 0 
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course, for sound development of the work. Condition 
in many mission areas are quite “tough.” Commenting 
on lay mission work in his diocese, Most Rev. Joseph 0. 
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Bowers, S.V.D., Bishop of Accra, in Ghana, has pointed 
out that those who come must have a good spiritual 
preparation. He remarks that the continent of Africa 
calls for people who are able to “take it.” Of five lay 
people who volunteered to help for five years in his 
diocese, two gave up in a couple of months; another 
lasted one year; and two women stayed the course. The 
two women, the bishop claims, are worth their weight 
in gold. 

4 SELECTING THE CANDIDATES 

Adequate screening and training can help prevent 
those who are unlikely to survive from getting into 
dificult areas, but training is important also in order 
to ensure that the fundamental purpose of the lay mis- 
sion apostolate is achieved. Formal organizations can 
take responsibility for maintaining people in the mis- 
sions, for care in case of ill health, and for return of 
their personnel to “civilian” life when their service is 
complete. They can also assure the bishop or the re- 
ligious in charge of the mission that any projects 
initiated by lay personnel will be continued in the event 
that an individual has to withdraw or local people are 
not ready to take over when a person’s time is com- 
pleted. But the fundamental purpose is to help the 
people in the mission area to grow in their awareness 
of how the Christian life is to be lived by a lay person. 

While this basic purpose of lay missionary organiza- 
tions is achieved largely by example and through per- 
sonal friendships, there are opportunities in many areas 
to initiate training programs aimed at developing local 
leadership for the lay apostolate and for action on social 
problems in the environment. In his 1957 encyclical on 
the African missions, Fidei Donum, Pope Pius XII re- 
marked that this type of work requires “dedication, 
modesty and prudence.” The difficulties are com- 
pounded by the complex problem of communication be- 
tween people who have been formed by different cul- 
tures. To help people in Tanganyika, for example, to 
develop patterns of living based on Christian values 
but set within their own cultural traditions is no small 
challenge for a person who has grown up in the United 
States. To respond to it effectively requires special 
training. 

The urgent need for the lay missionary movement 
becomes clear from consideration of the problems con- 
fronting the Church and the people in any given area 
of the contemporary world. For example, take the case 
of Latin America, the overseas area closest to us in the 
United States. Writing in AMEnica (7/4/59), Most Rev. 
Manuel Larrain, Bishop of Talca, Chile, thus described 
that continent’s needs: 


In the world of today and of tomorrow Latin 
America has a decisive part to play. Its hour is 
striking in the bell-tower of history. All the more 
need, then, that Latin America be true to its Cath- 
olic vocation. Latin Americans are assuredly called 
on to help her, but so too are Catholics everywhere. 





Some of the reasons why this help is needed are 
spelled out in a recent report of the Council of the 
Catholic Bishops of Latin America (CELAM), of which 
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Bishop Larrain is first vice president. Commenting on 
the success of Protestant missionary work in Latin 
American countries, the report states frankly that this 
is due to “extended religious ignorance of the masses, 
to the scarcity of priests, to a pastoral approach unable 
to meet the demands of our times, to the lack of forma- 
tion and organization of the lay apostolate.” 

The section of the CELAM report on social condi- 
tions in Latin America makes depressing reading. These 
conditions have been described by Archbishop Miranda 
of Mexico City, president of CELAM, as “infrahuman.” 
The average per capita income is about one-tenth of 
that in the United States. Population doubles every 30 
years. Thousands are forced to leave rural areas for the 
cities, where there is work for only a few. They end up 
in slum dwellings, in areas that have names appropriate 
to human suffering: the Villas Miseria, in Buenos Aires, 
the Callampas, in Chile; the Favelas, in Rio. 

The CELAM report regrets that many citizens and 
governments who could attack the prevalent social and 
economic evils seem slow to do so. This is due, it sug- 
gests, to the fact that the community spirit has been 
weakened by the dominance of a liberal, laissez-faire 
economic theory. Though condemned 68 years ago by 
Pope Leo XIII, that theory still dominates much of 
Latin America. The report asserts that under such con- 
ditions the social action of the laity becomes even more 
urgent and necessary. 

Needless to say, the Communist response to the needs 
of the people is dynamic. On this subject the report 
comments: “Reliable sources point out that besides the 
work of penetration into trade unions and universities, 
as well as public offices, Communist leaders in Latin 
America, amply provided with professional help and 
funds, are sending hundreds of young men and women 
every year to Moscow and other training centers be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Some sources 
place this number above 8,000.” 

The present population of Latin America is around 
200 million. By the end of the century it will be in the 
neighborhood of 450 million. The Church is already far 
behind present needs in nearly every aspect of her 
work. To meet these needs and expand fast enough to 
keep pace with the demands created by unprecedented 
expansion in population is impossible without massive 
external assistance. There are already parishes where 
one priest baptizes 200 children on a Sunday. 

It is in the light of these facts that the need for fur- 
ther expansion of lay missionary activities, and of all 
phases of missionary work, becomes evident. To help 
things forward, the Chicago conference on lay mission 
work has been arranged. It is hoped that the conference 
will result in more lay people volunteering to make a 
contribution to the task of building the Mystical Body 
of Christ throughout the world. Doctors, nurses, teach- 
ers, social workers, carpenters, journalists—all types of 
people with every kind of skill—are needed to help 
Christ in His Church reach out to the millions of people 
in each of whom there is a divinely implanted aspira- 
tion for the truth, but among whom there are as yet 
too few who bear it witness. 
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Floyd Anderson 


UR MODERN AGE has mechanized everything: dish 
O washers, washing machines, power steering, 
automobile transmissions. Everything is auto- 
matic—that is, except service on these automatic 
marvels. 

Our modern age has raised advertising (the influenc- 
ing of opinion) to the level of a high art, but it has 
forgotten the most effective advertising medium of all— 
the satisfied customer. A very popular slogan used to 
suggest asking the present owner of a certain product. 
Now advertisers don’t dare use that idea; the present 
owner might tell. Big industry has concentrated so 
much on sales that it has forgotten about service. It 
has discarded “The customer is always right,” and 
substituted “The customer is probably wrong.” 

A friend of mine recently purchased a new automatic 
dishwasher. The first time she used it, gallons of boiling 
hot water swished through the machine—but the soap 
unit refused to work. The hot water just went in and 
out, but without the soap it merely flushed away the 
surface materials. It didn’t remove, for instance, the 
breakfast eggs from the dishes. The water ran out on 
schedule, and the heating unit designed to dry the 
dishes went on full force. Result? Baked egg all over the 
plates—hard-baked egg, which is almost impossible to 
scrape off. 

This friend telephoned her local appliance dealer, 
and after the usual delays the faulty machine was 
repaired. But soon another part broke—and the repair- 
man was summoned again. This time she protested at 
her trouble with a brand-new machine, and he replied: 
“Lady, you're kind of hard to get along with.” 

“Any time I pay a few hundred dollars for an appli- 
ance,” she retorted, “and it doesn’t work, you'll find me 
hard to get along with.” 

New automobiles are another source of annoyance 
when it comes to having defects repaired within the 
guarantee period. A classic example concerns the ad- 
vertising manager for a Catholic newspaper and his 
new Lincoln. This man had considerable difficulty with 
the upholstery on his new Lincoln. He complained to 
the dealer, time after time, but one excuse after another 
was found for not correcting the defects. Then one 
day, as he phoned a friend at a meeting, he learned 





Mr. ANDERSON, managing editor of the Newark Arch- 
diocesan weekly Advocate, is also a free-lance writer. 
His latest book is a life of John Barry, Father of the 
American Navy (Benziger, $2). 
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And Service for Three Years 


that Henry Ford II was in the room. He pleaded with 
his friend to persuade Mr. Ford to come to the phone, 
Through some streak of luck he succeeded, and quickly 
explained his problem to Mr. Ford. 

The next morning the Lincoln dealer was on the 
advertising manager’ doorstep, plaintively asking; 
“Why didn’t you tell us you had trouble?” Needless to 
say, there was no further delay in making the repairs, 

What is the answer? Must the consumer be “hard to 
get along with,” or must he go directly to a corpora- 
tion’s top man to have repairs made? 

Sometimes a combination is necessary; at other times, 
the only solution is to pick up the telephone or send a 
telegram, going right to the head of the corporation, 
And if the presidents of our big manufacturing con- 
panies want to spend their valuable time answering 
complaints, they've asked for it and are continuing to 
to ask for it in large doses. 


OUR WASHING MACHINE 


Another example: Some months ago we purchased 
an automatic washing machine, which is pretty much 
of a necessity in a large family like ours. We've hada 
succession of them through the years; generally they've 
given fine satisfaction. 

This one was highly recommended by our repait 
man and by consumer publications for its water-saving 
qualities and cleanliness of washing. It was installed 
by the store from which we bought it, so there could 
be no question of improper installation. 

It worked—for a while. Then came the first break- 
down. We phoned the dealer. And then came the first 
bitter lesson. Before we bought it, we had asked whether 
he serviced the machine, and he assured us he did. 
But now we learned that the guaranteed period was 
handled by the manufacturer's service organization. 
This is no fly-by-night outfit, by the way; it is one of 
our largest and most highly respected corporations. 
Our local appliance dealer thus could not service the 
machine; we had to call the manufacturer’s service 
organization. We called him, and waited with sweet 
patience. 

It took a few days. It always does. But clothes com 
tinue to get dirty—in a large family, lots of them—and 
then began the daily trips to the local laundromat, 
with inconvenience and additional expense. Finally the 
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repairman came. A broken belt, said he; it would take 
only a few days. We waited. A few days went by, # 
week, two weeks, three weeks. We began phoning the 
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service organization, and the stereotyped answer kept 
coming back: “The parts haven't arrived yet.” We 
vigorously protested to our local appliance store. They 
said they had phoned the service organization and the 
district sales office of this great American corporation. 
Still nothing happened. 

In desperation, we sent a long telegram to the general 
manager of the washing machine division of this corpo- 
ration, protesting the long and unreasonable delay in 
repairing our machine. The next business day the re- 
pairman was at the house, bright and smiling, with the 
belt to repair the machine. 

Assuming in our blissful ignorance that this was only 
an isolated incident, we were happy that at last the 
washer had been repaired. True, we had lost more than 
three weeks’ use of it, which entailed a considerable 
expenditure of money at the town laundromat, plus a 
lot of wasted time and annoyance. 

But the worst was yet to come. Soon the machine 
was out of order again. This time we had had too much 
of the manufacturer’s service organization. We were 
willing to pay a local repair man, rather than wait 
weeks for “free” service. 

The repair man came, and gave us the news that the 
transmission on the washer was gone. He said it had 
probably been “going” when the previous repair was 
made—but the company repair man had not investi- 
gated far enough. Our local man said he could fix it, 
but there was no point in paying for such a major job 
when we still had “free” service coming. 

So once again we called the trusty, reliable manu- 
facturer's service organization. This time we talked to 
the manager himself, cited our previous experience and 
threatened to go directly to the general manager 
if we didn’t get reasonable service. He was most reas- 
suring—the service man would be there the very next 
day. 

He was. He too confirmed that the transmission 
needed to be replaced. When we asked why we had so 
much trouble, he pointed out that this was a new model 
and “you must expect trouble with a new model.” 

My wife, with some bitterness, told him that she 
was not running a testing laboratory, not for this corpo- 
ration—and certainly not without being salaried for it. 


THEY WEAR YOU DOWN 


The repairman said it would take three days (that 
magic phrase again) to a week to repair the transmis- 
sion. We waited a week, two weeks, three weeks, four 
weeks. Our telephone calls to the manufacturer’s service 
organization brought the same response: “The parts 
have not yet arrived.” 

After three weeks we wrote, air mail special delivery, 
to the general manager’s office in the Midwest. Nothing 
happened for a week—no acknowledgment of the letter, 
no repaired washer. Then we sent a telegram, demand- 
ing acknowledgment of the letter, and asking when 
the machine would be repaired. This brought action— 
a telegram came in reply, saying the letter was being 
answered, that the machine would be repaired. 

Again—it was like seeing a play for the second time— 
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the repairman came the next day, pleasant, smiling, 
and put the machine back in working order. Magically, 
it seems, when a telegram goes to headquarters, the 
needed parts materialize. 

But that doesn’t mean much when we remember that 
we were without the use of our automatic washing 
machine for practically two months out of four; that 
we had much expense, irritation and wasted time in 
carting laundry to local laundromats for washing, while 
waiting, waiting, waiting for those necessary repairs to 
be made. 

This automatic washer is manufactured by one of 
America’s largest corporations. It has a tremendous 
stake in the good will of its customers—and yet it seems 
almost deliberately out to antagonize them. 

One wonders if they are not operating on the prin- 
ciple that since we've paid for this washer and won't be 
buying another one for some years, they should concen- 
trate on selling machines to other people instead of 
servicing ours. 

Or perhaps they’ve devised a new market technique 
—once a customer, never again a customer! 

I wonder, too, if these large corporations realize what 
lasting damage they are inflicting on their reputations. 
Men and women talk about experiences like this; and 
more and more people are saying, “I wouldn’t buy one 
of their products under any consideration.” 
































“I'm Sorry It's Too Late to Repair Your Washer Under 
the 90-Day Guarantee, Lady—You Should Have Called 
Us About 20 Days Before You Bought It.” 
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Every year for approximately the last 
ten, some 2,000 novels have cascaded 
from the presses in the United States. 
This means that about one-sixth of the 
books published annually are fiction. 
Hence, to present a roundup of these 
books to you twice a year we would 
have to survey some 1,000 novels each 
time. This, obviously, cannot be done; 
nor would I attempt it, even if I had 
read every one of the books and had 
space enough to mention them. For the 
truth of the matter is that, of the 1,000 
novels in each half-year, probably not 
more than 100 are really worth reading 
and not more than 25 are in any sense 
worth treasuring. 

This judgment, which may seem cyn- 
ical, is not to be wondered at, for in 
the world of books—as in the world of 
mining—there is always more dross than 
gold. Accordingly, this survey attempts 
to present to you, not all the novels of 
any real worth, but those that have 
won fairly high praise from our re- 
viewers, whose devoted service makes 
this roundup possible. 

The first thing that strikes one this 
season is the really high percentage of 
good novels that center around a Cath- 
olic theme or in some other way com- 
mend themselves to the Catholic read- 
er. The first one, if not in terms of 
absolute excellence, then at least in 
terms of immediate success and expert 
craftsmanship, is The Devil's Advocate, 
by Morris L. West (Morrow. $3.95). 
It is certainly a gripping tale, and there 
is a deeper atmosphere of spirituality 
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in it than a quick reading would reveal. 
It concerns an English monsignor, dy- 
ing of cancer, who is sent by the Vatican 
to investigate the supposed miracles of 
a mysterious man in southern Italy who 
had apparently been martyred by 
Communist partisans at the end of the 
war. A local cult had grown up, despite 
the fact that the “saint” had not always 
led a blameless life. The real story, how- 
ever, is the growth in charity of the 
monsignor, a good man but one of rath- 
er cold and aloof disposition. Whether 
Nerone was a saint is not resolved, but 
peace comes to many souls in the course 
of the investigation. Some elements in 
the book which could have lent them- 
selves to sensational treatment are very 
delicately handled. 

Though not of the stature of The 
Devil's Advocate, John Buell’s The Pyx 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50) is 
a remarkably well-written first novel by 
a young Canadian author. The theme 
is macabre, centering around a young 
prostitute, who is also a dope addict, 
and her attempts to save another from 
being mired down in the same kind of 
life. The greatest evil in the tense tale, 
however, is an attempt at profanation 
of the Blessed Sacrament, and it is her 
effort to forestall this that brings the 
young woman to her death. Again, a 
theme that might have been luridly 
treated is developed in good taste and 
with a deep understanding of the spir- 
itual conflict. 

One of Francois Mauriac’s earlier 
short novels has been translated, and 





Every six months America casts 
an eye back over the flood of books 
which have just been published. 
Most of the books mentioned here 
have been reviewed at some length 
in our weekly issues. However, we 
have added other titles here, too. 
Our heartfelt thanks go to the com- 
pilers of this semiannual roundup. 














presents us again with an unforgettable 
gallery of characters studied with mor 
dant introspection. Questions of Prece- 
dence (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50) 
is a somber meditation on social snob- 
bishness confronting a realization of 
spiritual principles. The unnamed nar 
rator recalls how his life and that of his 
sister (both of them social climbers in 
the “wine aristocracy” of southen 
France) were strangely influenced by 
an idealistic young man who would not 
fawn on the fashionable set. As always 
in Mauriac, there is a profound aware 
ness of the action of grace on the soul 
Elsa Morante is the wife of Alberto 
Moravia, but her Arturo’s Island 
(Knopf. $4.50) is light-years away from 
her husband’s despairing novels. It is 
a story of a young boy’s growing-up, 
told delicately and gracefully (in both 
senses), and of his awakening to the 
meaning of love when his widowed 
father comes home to the island with 
a young wife. Her Catholicism is tinged 
with superstition, but it is rock-firm, 
and largely because of this faith Artur 
begins to glimpse a moral code anda 
sense of duty. This fine novel will amply 
repay a slow and meditative reading. 
In The Thirteenth Apostle (Scribne. 
$4.50), Eugene Vale tells a dramatic 
and deeply moving story of modem 
man’s search for religious certitude. The 
framework of the tale is the search of 
an American consul in Central America 




















for a lost artist-tourist. The search # 
a thriller, with the huge mountain peak 
always looming in the background # 
the symbol of the ideals to be reached. 
This is really an extended allegory unde 
the guise of an adventure story. 

A young Spanish priest, José Lib 
Martin Descalzo, has written a rematk 
able novel, which has received entht 
siastic acclaim in his native land. Godi 
Frontier (Knopf. $3.95) is concernel 
with a simple Spanish working man it! 
small town who has the power of pe 
forming miracles. He hates to exerci 
his power, but cannot resist when it 
pelled to do so. Whenever he does, lt 
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teels that the people are looking for the 
marvel as a means to some material gain, 
and he has the premonition that ulti- 
mately his charism will bring his own 
doom. It does, in a novel that is power- 
ful, if somewhat misty, and in which the 
materialism that can creep into seem- 
ingly pious Catholic lives is mercilessly 
wnatomized. 

A Gentle Fury, by Peter-Thomas 
Rohrbach, O. C. D. (Hanover House. 
$3.95), is a strangely moving story. It 
starts out as “Oh well, just another” 
tale of the daily doings of a curate in 
anear-slum city parish. The novel twist 
is that the young man has been destined 
to teach theology at the seminary and 
is in parish work only in a stop-gap 
capacity. But he gets immersed in try- 
ing to clean up the dope racket, and 
when the book ends, he has come to the 
realization that, for him, the parish 
apostolate is more necessary than the 
sholarly life. The action is fast and 
convincing, and its tone of honest un- 
pretentiousness gives the tale a peculiar 


Ireland during the years of World 
War II and the clandestine activities of 
the Irish nationalists provide the story- 
line for Arthur J. Roth in What Is the 
Stars? (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$8.95). It is rather a series of sketches 
than a fully integrated novel, and con- 
tains some rowdy doings. It is written 
with some humor, however, and with a 
fine sense of understanding and com- 
passion. 

A sleeper, which we should have 
called to your attention some good time 
ago, is Mrs. Christopher, by Elizabeth 
Myers (Sheed & Ward. $3). It is a mys- 
tery story, but by no means only that. 
When the lady of the title kills a black- 
mailer to free his victims, she plunges 
into a spiritual conflict that is depicted 
with truly Catholic love and understand- 
ing. The solution is most ingeniously 
and convincingly worked out. 


The Background of History 


Some historical novels of particular 
terest to Catholic readers engage us 
now. First in order of excellence is 
H. F, M. Prescott’s The Lost Fight 
(Dodd, Mead. $3.95). The setting is 
the 18th century, and the action in- 
cludes the hero’s role in the Sixth Cru- 
sade, Miss Prescott’s name is assurance 
enough of the authenticity and deep 
spirituality of the adventure. Walter 
Macken’s Seek the Fair Land (Macmil- 

$3.95) centers in Ireland under the 
wellian settlement and is remark- 
able for the objective spirit in which 
those terrible times for Catholics are let 
speak for themselves, Much the same 
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struggle provides the plot for Storm out 
of Cornwall, by S. M. C. (Kenedy. 
$3.75), which concerns the religious 
struggle in that corner of England in 
the 16th century. Politics rather than 
religion is the motif in Harp Into Battle 
(Crowell. $3.95), by Cecil Maiden. 
The union of a divided Wales in the 
12th century supplies the action, but 
there are good glimpses of the religious 
ferment of the times. 

Alfred Duggan’s Children of the Wolf 
(Coward-McCann. $3.95) deals with 
the legendary foundation of Rome, and 
so is not concerned with any particular 
Catholic values or atmosphere. But it 
is a good, sound novel which makes the 
point that it was the people themselves, 
and hardly Romulus, who founded the 
Eternal City. 

In The Lion and the Rose (Putnam. 
$4.50), Jane Oliver tells in colorful fash- 
ion the ever absorbing story of Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots. The author’s 
sympathies are all on the side of the 
ill-fated woman, but there is perhaps 
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The Devil’s Advocate 
by Morris L. West 
The Thirteenth Apostle 

by Eugene Vale 
The Lost Fight 

by H. F. M. Prescott 
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by Frank London Brown 











too much emphasis on the corruption of 
the Catholicism that surrounded her. 
Her faith, at least, was strong, and it 
is a little hard to see how it could have 
stood up so well under the Catholic 
atmosphere as Miss Oliver presents it. 
It is essentially sound, however, in its 
approach to one of the absorbing mys- 
teries of history. 

Three novels with U. S. historical 
backgrounds are well worth considering. 
Celia Garth, by Gwen Bristow (Crowell. 
$4.50), has all the ingredients of a 
good, though not very profound tale. 
Its setting is Charleston during the War 
of the Revolution. Its action scenes, 
which carry the heroine into spy activi- 
ties, and even into marriage, are well 
sustained. The outbreak of a later war 
occasions the story in Hamilton Basso’s 
The Light Infantry Ball (Doubleday. 
$4.50). The rumblings of the Civil War 
plunge the hero into conflict between 
his love for his native Southland and 
his realization that the feudal way of 
life is on the way out. Under the leisure- 


ly pace of the novel, there is a fine 
recapturing of the mood and tempo of 
the South in those darkening days. In 
The Buffalo Soldiers (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.95), John Prebble—who is an Eng- 
lishman, by the way—dramatically tells 
a little-known fact about our West after 
the Civil War. It seems that our plains 
were won from the Indians largely by 
volunteer Negroes commanded by Irish 
immigrants. In telling of one foray, in 
which such troops set out to capture 
the chief of a band of marauding In- 
dians, the author unwinds a thrilling tale 
which is notable for its quiet insistence 
on human dignity and devotion to duty 


Variations on the Modern Scene 


Three books deal sympathetically with 
the problems of the middle-aged and 
the aging. In A Woman of Thirty (Ran- 
dom. $3.95), Diana Chang takes as the 
subject of her compassionate investiga- 
tion a successful, attractive woman of 
the title’s age who has not yet found a 
man really to love. Through the agonies 
of a love affair, she comes to realize 
that man-woman love is not the only 
kind. Though apparently doomed from 
the start to be no more than a soap- 
opera, the book rises, mainly through 
fine writing, to a really good novel. 

Josephine Lawrence’s All Our Tomor- 
rows (Harcourt, Brace. $3.95) is not 
so sensitive, as it discusses the middle- 
aged who are bound to the care of their 
old parents and parents-in-law. There 
is warmth and a bit of humor in the 
portrayal, but not much thought de- 
voted to the ultimate worth-whileness 
of the often automatic devotion and 
care. Strangely enough, it is the older 
people in the book who manifest the 
greatest spirit of independence; the 
younger ones seem to be more or less 
trapped by their otherwise fine sense of 
duty. 

Fade Out, by Douglas Woolf (Grove. 
$3.50), is quite different from the above 
two novels, and a quite extraordinary 
story. It deals with two old gentlemen 
cronies, each living with a married 
daughter, and their determination to 
break out of the dull routine of meals, 
TV and a walk in the park, in order to 
get themselves to Arizona to warm their 
old bones in the sun. Their adventures 
are hilarious, madcap and completely 
credible. All through the book runs a 
realization of the dignity of the old and 
a fine sensitivity to the bruises they suf- 
fer when they are treated like to-be- 
tolerated children. 

Homesteading life in northwestern 
Idaho in the early 20th century provides 
the setting for Strangers in the Forest, 
by Carol Brink (Macmillan. $4.25). The 
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CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT 
A Catholic View of Protestantism 

By John A. Hardon, S.J. A _ non-polemical, highly 
— appraisal of Protestantism, as seen through Cath- 
UNS I a aces cuh concep cate ae boassoceyaen Gs ydbeconprncxonocagaassnesBee 


CATHOLIC REFORMER 
A Life of St. Cajetan of Thiene 

By Paul H. Hallett. St. Cajetan’s appealing sanctity is 
clearly delineated in this engrossing study, and as a holy 
man in action he is shown to have been a powerful force 
in restoring the ideal of poverty among the Renaissance 
clergy and hierarchy, and in important reforms in the 
liturgy and Church government. ...........ccsccsssscssceeseeseees $3.50 


THE BIG SYCAMORE 

The Story of an Energetic Irish Family 

By Joseph Brady. The unusual saga of an apparently 
ordinary Irish family. Maurice Fitzgerald and his wife 
raised their five children to take active and -responsible 
SEDRSS > 610, MER BOGGS a asceici cons -nevepacennacnotnodieshesnesinsebion $3.75 


THE PRIMACY OF CHARITY IN MORAL 
THEOLOGY 

by Gérard Gilleman, S.J. Translated by André Vachon, 
S.J. and William Ryan, S.J. Father Gilleman re-establishes 
the connection with dogma and gives moral theology a 
dynamic unity under its distinctively Christian aspect, charity. 
A landmark in the history of moral theology. ............ $5.50 


REDEMPTION THROUGH THE BLOOD OF 
JESUS 

By Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. Translated by Edward A. 
Maziarz, C.PP.S. A meditative work elucidating the place of 
the Most Precious Blood in Christian devotion. ........ $4.50 


WOMEN, WORDS, AND WISDOM 


By Solange Hertz. Sprightly, informal, but very significant 
discussions of breath-taking spiritual realities by a new 
Catholic writer. Mrs. Hertz is an expert in making the 
spiritual life come alive for the Catholic reader. ............ $3.50 


WE ARE NOW CATHOLICS 


Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. A collection of four apologias 
from former Lutheran pastors (including a bishop) who were 
active in the new Reformation; they followed Luther’s path 
to its end, only to discover that it ended where it began: in 
ae Re a roa cractccctsecnsceh cod sclinraciaedeboiesecuseconsvane $3.95 


LAMPS OF LOVE 

A Recall to the Principal Sources of Love 

By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Translated by Sister David 
Mary, S.N.J.M. In the words of the author, the purpose of 
this work is to “recall to ignorant or forgetful souls the 
principal sources of love, and to teach all to utilize them to 
the utmost.” $4.00 








THE SIN OF THE ANGEL 


An Essay on a Re-Interpretation of Some Thomistic 

Positions 

By Jacques Maritain. Translated by William L. Rossner, 
S.J. M. Maritain investigates and explains in his character- 
istic high style of scholarship and accuracy, what the condi- 
tion of the Fallen Angels might have been hed $3.00 

not sinned. 


TOGETHER TOWARD GOD 

Religious Training in the Family 

By P. Ranwez, S.J., J. and M. L. Defossa, and J. 
Gérard-Libois. Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. 
A tried and tested, truly helpful guide for parents on the 
spiritual formation of children in the home, carefully modu- 
lated to the stages of child development from the time of 
infancy to the onset of maturity. $4.75 
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THE LIGHT AND THE RAINBOW 


By Hilda Graef. A study of Christian Spirituality from 
its Roots in the Old Testament and its Development through 
the New Testament and the Fathers to Recent Times. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Men and Ideas 


By John A. Abbo. A lucid exposition of the essential 
landmarks in the development of Western political thought. 
$5.7 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE 


By St. Francis de Sales. Translated by Michael Day, 
Cong. Orat. A new printing, in prayerbook format. The 
present translator gives the thought of St. Francis de Sales 
in language which the average reader can easily understand. 


TELL ME ABOUT THE SAINTS 

Stories of Long Ago 

By Mary Cousins. Illustrated by Margery Gill. Ina 

book written especially for children from 8 to 12 yeais, 
Mary Cousins has reproduced all the individual charm and 
sanctity of such saints as, among others, David, Francis 

Assisi, Cecilia, and George. pe 





AN HOUR WITH JESUS 

By Abbé Gaston Courtois. Translated by Sister Helen 
Madeleine, S.N.D. Informal meditations for sisters assi 
to teaching. The author presents a group of rich c 

tions and observations based on the teacher’s milieu, fol 

by a colloquy, an examination on the subject of the 


tions, resolutions, and a concluding prayer. © 
3 volumes $9.00 
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$T. GERARD MAJELLA 


By John Carr, C.SS.R. A life of one of the half dozen 
best beloved saints of our time. He has never ceased 
exercising from Heaven his miraculous intervention in behalf 
of his countless clients On earth. 00.........ccsccssssssseeseenseeees $2.75 


SAINT MARY EUPHRASIA 
By Gaétan Bernoville. The special merit of Gaétan 


*Bernoville’s book is that it is not so much the chronicle of 


Mary Euphrasia’s deeds as an encounter with her person- 
ality, a key to her teaching, an unfolding of her spiritual 
message. “a 0 


THEIR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


By Thomas O’Brien Hanley, S.J. Foreword by Senator 
Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota. A concise, thoroughly 
documented historical study which concentrates on the close 
relationship between the beginnings of freedom in Colonial 
Maryland and the struggle for religious and political liberty 
which had been carried on beforehand for more than a cen- 
tury in England. $2.95 


THE BATTLE AND BROTHER LOUIS 


The Story of an Active Religious Life 


By Louis Reile, S.M. Brother Louis goes through the 
entire history of his vocation, recounting all the joys, diffi- 
culties, doubts, and consolations of the life of an active 
SERRE es recente $3.25 


1859 IN REVIEW 


A Single Year’s Effect on the Modern World 


By Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. An anniversary book, re- 

calling the momentous events. of 1859 and their completely 

unpredictable effects, effects which, to a large degree, have 
$2.7 











made the world what it is in 1959. 





A new, revised and enlarged edition: 

MORALS IN MEDICINE 

By Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J. Completely up to date, 
the work has been thoroughly tested in actual practice. The 


first edition met with unqualified praise. This new edition 
comprises over 100 pages of new material. .................... $5.00 


READINGS IN CATHOLIC CHURCH HISTORY 
Vol. 1. From Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt 

Edited with introduction by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., 
Ph.D. A collection of primary source material in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church which will be of inestimable 


value to every teacher and serious student in the field. 
Cloth $5.75 Paper $2.75 


SIMON CALLED PETER 

By Mother Mary Simeon, S.H.C.J. A series of short 
studies and meditations on those three transforming years 
which St. Peter spent in the constant company and under 
the constant influence of Our Lord. .........ceceeseeseeeeees $2.50 
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GOOD BOOKS ARE SOLD 







ERASMUS IN PERSPECTIVE 
Studies in the Christianity of the Catholic Humanists 


By Louis Bouyer, Cong. Orat. Translated by Francis X. 
Murphy, C.SS.R. Father Bouyer gives us a new approach to 
Erasmus. Placing the famous humanist in the context of 
learning created and fostered by Pico, Marsiglio Ficino, and 
of course, Thomas More, Father Bouyer helps his reader to 
get a more balanced picture of Erasmus. ...............0 $4.00 


THE TWENTY ECUMENICAL COUNCILS OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By Clement Raab, O.F.M. In a concise survey ranging 
from Nicaea to the Vatican, here are all the essential facts 
connected with the calling of all the councils, their delibera- 
IN NINN oo consi asveccnsccedaindemcncnedsnddespiaaivesiene $3.50 


ALIVE IN CHRIST 

Meditations for Young People 

By Ralph Campbell, S.J. Father Campbell has com- 
bined the liturgical cycle of the Church with the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola to create a book of con- 
crete and realistic meditations for young men and women. 


$3.75 
SOURCES AND RESOURCES 
The Literary Traditions of Christian Humanism 


By Barry Ulanov. Traces the central role of the Chris- 
tian humanist tradition in the growth and development of 
the arts in the West, and its continuing vitality today...$5.50 


ATHLETE OF CHRIST 
St. Nicholas of Fliie, 1417-1487 


By Marie McSwigan. Full of warmth, colorful detail— 
and surprises, too—Miss McSwigan’s work should help us 
to appreciate the powerful hold this holy personality has on 
Che QERECTIOND OF the SwWsss | .n.c.ccscccccccscescensecccosscscnédcosccececs $3.25 


THE CATHOLIC DIMENSION IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


By Justus George Lawler. A distinguished contribution 

to the current dialogue taking place within the American 

Catholic community on the apparent failure of Catholics to 

contribute substantially to the intellectual life of the nation. 
. $3.95 

THE SOCIAL ORDER OF TOMORROW 

A Glimpse Into the Future 

By Otto von Habsburg. Foreword by Christopher Hollis. 

Archduke Otto presents a plan for a transformation of 


man’s economic, political, and social life to afford a more 
optimistic future for Eve’s exiled children. .................... $2.75 


ALL MY LIBERTY 
Theology of the Spiritual Exercises 


By John A. Hardon, S.J. St. Francis de Sales once said 
of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola that they 
had made “more saints than the book has letters.” Father 
John Hardon plumbs the rich depths of ascetical theology 
and psychology in the Exercises to demonstrate just how 
accurately the Prince-Bishop of Geneva spoke. ............ $3.75 


THE MASS THROUGH THE YEAR 


By Dame Aemiliana Loehr. Translated by I. T. Hale. 
Dame Aemiliana interweaves the pertinent texts from the 
Mass of the day with her brilliant and meditative commen- 
taries, thus permitting the reader to become immersed in the 
mystery of the Church. 2 volumes ...........ccccccscssessceceee $9.00 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
Its Spirit, Conditions, Methods 

A newly-reset, paperback edition. 

By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. Translated by Mary Ryan, 
“Father Sertillanges’ book provides a stirring yet discrimi- 
nating account of the nature and dignity of the vocation to 
the intellectual life.”—Sign. 

Paper $1.50 Cloth $3.00 






















































































plot revolves around the various reac- 
tions of the pioneering families—to one 
another, but especially to their wild en- 
vironment—and these descriptive pass- 
ages are very well done. Those who 
recall Miss Brink’s earlier (and good) 
Buffalo Coat will know what to expect 
here and will not be disappointed. 

Several other novels deserve at least 
a mention, though I cannot expand 
much on their substance. Praise a Fine 
Day, by Sigrid de Lima (Random. 
$3.50), is a beautifully written story of 
an American artist in Rome who is 
rather duped into a marriage, realizes 
his folly and returns home to settle 
down happily. One of the finest ele- 
ments in the book is the tone of irony 
throughout. Brown Girl, Brownstones, 
by Paulle Marshall (Random. $3.95), 
is a good racial story, in its account of 
a family from the Barbados now living 
in Brooklyn and its struggles not only to 
face the Negro-white problem, but to 
hold together as a famiy. Another inter- 
racial novel and of more optimistic 
character is Trumbull Park, by Frank 
London Brown (Regnery. $3.95). The 
park is a housing development in Chi- 
cago, and when the Negro family moves 
in, they are in for all sorts of persecu- 
tion, from snubs to bomb-throwing. But 
the harassed family does not give way 
to bitterness, and the solution at the 
end of the fine tale is really powerful. 
This is a positive book by a writer who 
can really get inside people. 

Chicago is also the setting for Lion 
at My Heart, by Harry Mark Petrakis 
(Atlantic—Little, Brown. $3.95), but 
this time the crisis revolves around the 
son of a Greek-American family who 
determines to marry an Irish girl. The 
turmoil precipitated by this defiance of 
family customs brings out some reflec- 
tions on family life, respect for tradi- 
tions and devotion to religion that are 
as authentic as the noisy, sometimes 
brawling household in which they oc- 
cur. 
Of the recent novels by the big 
“name” authors, the best that I have 
thus far read is Robert Penn Warren’s 
The Cave (Random. $4.95), but I 
doubt that many readers of this round- 
up will go for it. Lillian Smith’s One 
Hour (Harcourt, Brace. $5) and the 
much-heralded The Rack, by A. E. Ellis 
(Atlantic—Little, Brown. $4.50), do not 
seem worth a recapitulation here. Let’s 
end by reporting that we hope to run 
reviews soon of John Hersey’s The War 
Lover (which is getting all sorts of rave 
notices), of William Faulkner’s The 
Mansion and of James A. Michener’s 
monstrous—in size, at least—Hawaii. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 
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Amid the flood of biographical offerings 
during the past half year, three studies 
of American figures are first-rate enter- 
tainment and, at the same time, set high 
standards of scholarship. John Paul 
Jones: A Sailor’s Biography, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison (Atlantic—Little, Brown. 
$6.50), lives up to all we have come to 
expect of a Morison work on a seafaring 
hero. Sympathetic but objective, the 
author presents a complete and living 
picture of that complex and controver- 
sial Revolutionary hero. Deflating many 
a favorable and hostile legend, the au- 
thor reveals a character who was a 
strange combination of nobility and pet- 
tiness. It should remain for a long time 
the final word on John Paul Jones. 


War Between the States 


Jefferson Davis: Confederate Presi- 
dent, by Hudson Strode (Harcourt 
Brace. $6.75), is the second volume of 
Dr. Strode’s biography. It maintains the 
same high standard of scholarship and 
readability set by the first. Here he 
covers only three years, from the be- 
ginning of the war to January of 1864, 
and this volume reads more like a his- 
tory of the Confederacy than the life of 
an individual. However, the detailed 
background is necessary, for the simple 
reason that the task of organizing a gov- 
ernment and raising armies was chiefly 
the responsibility of Davis. The task 
was made more difficult by the opposi- 
tion of jealous, publicity-seeking gen- 
erals and the frustration of many near 
successes, The author admires his hero 
but is objective in his narrative; he is, 
though, a bit hard on Gen. Joe Johnston. 
The picture that emerges is that of an 
able, dedicated patriot who was as 
much the heart of the Southern war ef- 
fort as Lincoln was of the Northern. 
Thaddeus Stevens: Scourge of the 
South, by Fawn M. Brodie (Norton. 
$7.50), is an unbiased account of this 
strange man—a study that has long been 
desired by students of the Civil War 
period. While the book gives new in- 
formation on Steven’s career and clearer 
insight into his character and motives, 
it does little to change the traditional 
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picture of a bitter, lonely man who pos- 
sessed no unusual talents or pleasing 
personal traits, but still battered his way 
to power by sheer force of will and 
fanatical determination. 

A number of less scholarly but inter- 
esting and informative offerings cover 
prominent characters from early colonia] 
days to the present. Peter Stuyvesant 
and His New York, by Henry H. Kress- 
ler and Eugene Rachlis (Random. 
$4.75), is a lively and often humorous 
account of the 18-year reign of the fa- 
mous Director General of New Amster- 
dam and of his often frustrated efforts 
to build up the colony and impose a 
Calvinistic simplicity and solemnity 
upon its unruly inhabitants. Mohawk 
Baronet: Sir William Johnson of New 
York, by James Thomas Flexner (Har- 
per. $6), tells the story of an important 
pre-Revolutionary figure, a friend of the 
Indians, a cultured gentleman and dip 
lomat who managed to bring the refine- 
ments of civilization to the frontier. The 
author sketches an interesting picture o! 
the times and gives a balanced evalua. 
tion of Johnson’s importance. 

Abraham Lincoln has been so thor- 
oughly discussed by this time that noth- 
ing seems left to say. Only two small 
volumes on the subject have appeared 
recently. Abraham Lincoln: A New 
Portrait, edited by Henry B. Kranz 
(Putnam. $4), is a collection of brief 
essays on various aspects of Lincoln's 
character and career. Some have been 
done by well-known Lincoln authorities 
and are fairly interesting; many are 
rather trivial and farfetched. The Al 
most Chosen People: A Study of the 
Religion of Abraham Lincoln, by Wil- 
liam J. Wolf (Doubleday, $3.95), is 
an overpadded essay in which the au- 
thor’s uncritical adulation is expressed 
in a sentimental and at times ridiculous 
manner. It will be of interest only to 
the more rabid Lincoln devotees. 


Generals and Others of the Civil War 


There has been an unusual dearth of 
volumes on the military heroes of the 
Civil War; only two are at hand. That 
Devil Forrest, by John A. Wythe (Har- 
per. $6.95), is a reissue of an 1899 





work. Since Dr. Wythe, a Confederate 
veteran, wrote it to refute attacks on his 
hero, it is a bit eulogistic. Still, it gives 
an exciting account of Forrest’s spec 
tacular cavalry raids. The book com 
tains some excellent pictures and maps. 
Quartermaster General of the Union 
Army: A Biography of M. C. Meigs, by 
Russell F. Weigley (Columbia U. 
$7.50), is a long-needed work that wil 
be welcomed by scholars and historians. 
It gives a thorough, scholarly account 
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CHRISTIANITY IN ART 


By Frank and Dorothy Getlein 


This is one of those beautifully illustrated and unique books 
you’ll be proud to give or own. It traces for the first time the re- 
markable way in which the history of Christianity and Church- 
State relations are actually physically mirrored in religious art. 
Each correlation is beautifully illustrated with a reproduction of 


a representative masterpiece. 


THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW 
... AND TODAY 


By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 

The well-known Trappist author of countless 
best sellers does it again in these appealing re- 
flections centered dramatically around the au- 
thor’s brother who is dying of cancer. $3.95 


THE GOD-MAN JESUS 


By Frank Dell’lsola 

Gift packaged with its beautifully illustrated 
cover encased in a plastic slipcase, this book 
makes a charming gift. Complete in one 
volume, easy to read as the latest novel, it 
gives the chronological life of Christ from 
the best narratives of the four Evangelists. 
Translation is the famous Kleist-Lilly modern 
English version. $3.75 


UMFUNDISI By Thomas Calkins, 0.S.M. 


If you find the word FUN in the title Umfundisi, it is strictly 
apropos! With his flair for human interest and humor, Father 
Calkins has written delightfully of his weird experiences 
among the Zulus. $3.75 


AS STARS FOR ALL ETERNITY 


By the Brothers of the Christian Schools 

Fifty-two refreshing meditations for Catholic teachers, both 

lay and religious. They meet contemporary teaching problems 

with intelligence and vigor. A wonderful gift for all who Ss 
3.75 





THE LIFE OF BENEDICT XV 


By the Rev. Walter H. Peters 
Almost forgotten, humble, saintly, yet so inspiring to read 
about .. . Benedict XV comes alive again in the pages of this, 
his first English biography. 


At your bookstore or direct from... 


$4.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Catholic books make the best 
Qhristmas gifts of all/ 









CHRISTIANITY ix ART 
$4.50 rar 








TWICE CALLED 

Edited by the Rev. George L. Kane 

The converts considered in this book not only 

came into the Church but answered a second 

call as well — the call to a religious vocation. 
$3.50 


SAINT JEROME By Dr. Charles C. Mierow 


No dry-as-dust bookworm was this scholar and 
man of letters. He emerges as a most inter- 
esting personality in this biography illustrated 
with pictures taken in St. Jerome’s homeland. 

$3.50 


SMILE AT YOUR OWN RISK 
By Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. 

Father McGloin’s humor and Don Baumgart’s 
cartoons combine to make this a delightful 
argument for sending boys to a Jesuit high 
school. $2.95 


FATHERS AND DOCTORS 
OF THE CHURCH 


By the Rev. Ernest R. Simmons ~ 

All thirty of the Doctors of the Church, in- 
cluding recently proclaimed St. Lawrence Brin- 
disi, are presented in this book, the first in the 
English language on the subject. $4.00 


CATHERINE OF SIENA 

By Igino Giordani 

Mystical St. Catherine of Siena who did an 
about-face from her renunciation of the world 
to mix with the crowds and serve God at His 
command leaves an unforgettable impression in 
this gripping biography. $3.75 


EDITH STEIN By Henry Bordeaux 


The gifted pen of the famous French author 
produced this vital commentary on the life and 
times of Edith Stein who was martyred by the 
Nazis in World War II. $3.50 


UNITED FOR SEPARATION 


By Lawrence P. Creedon and William D. Falcon 

An analysis of the assaults on Catholicism by 
POAU (Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church and 
State). $3.95 





112 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
























of one of the most important figures of 
the war. The task of Montgomery 
Meigs—to feed and equip the largest 
armies ever assembled on the American 
continent up to that time—was neither 
dramatic nor exciting, but it matched 
his personality and abilities. The quiet 
efficiency and complete honesty with 
which he carried out his complicated, 
monotonous task was a major contribu- 
tion to the Northern war effort. 

Ishbel Ross in The General's Wife: 
The Life of Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant 
(Dodd, Mead. $5), gives a sympathetic 
account of the little known Julia Dent. 
A quiet, retiring character lacking beau- 
ty, glamour or high social position, she 
attracted little attention in her day or 
fiom later historians. Her chief charac- 
teristic was a devoted loyalty to her 
husband which remained constant in 
spite of the trials and disappointments 
of the early years of her marriage. 


Presidents and Politicians 


A couple of less well-known Presi- 
dents are also brought to our attention. 
Millard Fillmore: Biography of a Presi- 
dent, by Robert J. Rayback (Henry 
Stewart. $7.50), is the first full-length 
study of a President who is usually dis- 
missed by historians as a mediocrity. 
While the author’s sympathetic and 
minute account adds much to our 
knowledge of Fillmore, it can hardly 
be classed as a definitive biography. 
Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Statesman, 
by Harry J. Sievers, S.J., is the second 
volume of the author’s study of that 
President. It gives a detailed account 
of Harrison’s successful career in law 
and politics and of his blameless but 
rather dull private life. The vast amount 
of information crowded into its pages 
will prove welcome and helpful to 
scholars of the period. 

Two works on controversial figures of 
our own day should arouse interest and 
discussion. Senator Joe McCarthy, by 
Richard Rovere (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.95), sums up the picture of the late 


—Five of the Best-——_ 
Jefferson Davis, Confederate 
President 
by Hudson Strode 
John Paul Jones: A Sailor’s 
Biography 
by Samuel Eliot Morison 
Thaddeus Stevens: Scourge of the 
South 
by Fawn M. Brodie 
The Last Tudor King: A Study of 
Edward VI 
by Hester W. Chapman 
Nehru: A Political Biography 
By Michael Brecher 
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Senator which has become embedded 
in the liberal mind. It contains no new 
facts or interpretations and the author's 
partisan approach shows some of the 
same attitudes he condemns in McCar- 
thy. Richard Nixon: A Political and Per- 
sonal Portrait, by Earl Mazo (Harper. 
$3.95), is more than a traditional cam- 
paign biography. In a fairly objective 
way it not too successfully attempts to 
answer the question: What is Nixon 
like? The picture that emerges is that 
of an able, ambitious and ruthless poli- 
tician who by shrewd planning and hard 
work has fought his way to success. 


Figures from Abroad 


The most outstanding work in the 
European field is Hester W. Chapman’s 
The Last Tudor King: A Study of Ed- 
ward VI (Macmillan. $4.95). A beau- 
tifully written and dramatic narrative, 
it is not intended to be a formal biogra- 
phy but, as the author states, an at- 
tempt to show “that Edward was not 
the sickly, helpless creature pictured by 
most historians, but an intelligent, vig- 
orous, high-spirited boy, . . . potential- 
ly, at least, as remarkable as any of his 
race.” This “suggestion” is vigorously ar- 
gued and while a few traditional myths 
are punctured, it remains a suggestion. 
Anyone interested in fine writing and a 
dramatic story will find the book an 
enjoyable experience. Richard Coeur de 
Lion, by Philip Henderson (Norton. 
$5.95), is an exciting and dramatic 
narrative of the medieval knight who 
has become such a romantic figure of 
English folklore and owes his continued 
fame more to the poets and troubadours 
than to the historians. There is too much 
of the troubadour here for the book to 
be classed as sober and objective biog- 
raphy, though it is fascinating reading. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, by Willard M. 
Wallace (Princeton U. $6), tells the 
story of another popular legendary 
figure, but in much more scholarly and 
objective fashion. Ignoring the count- 
less myths, the author constructs from 
cold historical facts a glittering portrait 
of a talented, unstable individual who 
was in turn, explorer, colonizer, pirate, 
courtier and soldier, a spectacular figure 
even in that colorful Elizabethan age. 
The Life of Girolamo Savonarola, by 
Roberto Ridolfi, translated by Cecil 
Grayson (Knopf. $7.50), is a dramatic 
but over-favorable atcount of the con- 
troversial friar. The Florentine back- 
ground is colorfully developed and sup- 
plies most of the interest for the aver- 
age reader. 

Turning to later times, we have a 
study of Prince Albert, Victoria’s hus- 
band, in The Prince Consort, by Frank 
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Eyck (Houghton Mifflin. $4.50). The 
author discusses the Prince’s influence 
on Queen Victoria in political as well 
as in personal matters. It will be of more 
interest to the student than to the gen- 
eral reader. Nehru: A Political Biogra- 
phy, by Michael Brecher (Oxford. 
$8.50), tells the story of a leading world 
figure. Nehru’s achievements as a rev- 
olutionary leader and organizer of a 
new nation are related in detail. Al- 
though he is, in the author’s opinion, a 
poor organizer, administrator and judge 
of character, he still enjoys, in spite of 
his mistakes, tremendous prestige 
among his own people and in other 
Asiatic countries. 

Pope John XXIII: An Authoritative 
Biography, by Zsolt Aradi, Msgr. James 
I. Tucek and James C. O’Neill (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $4.95), is one of the 
best of several recent lives of our Holy 
Father. It gives an interesting account 
of his youth and early priesthood, his 
diplomatic career and work as Patriarch 
of Venice. Covering only the first few 
months of his pontificate, the authors 
chiefly stress his call for a General 
Council and the impact of his personal- 
ity upon the public. 

FRANCIS J. GALLAGHER 
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HISTO 


Just about the time when some of us 
are thinking that World War I was im- 
portant only as a primitive prelude to 
World War II, three authors remind us 
of certain unique aspects of one of the 
greatest wars of all time. 

Herbert Hoover’s An American Epic 
(Regnery. $6.50) is the first of three 
volumes on American relief activities 
during the past 50 years. Americans 
spent $50 billion to save the lives of 








nearly 1.5 billion human beings who 
would otherwise have perished. 

The current, introductory volume 
deals with relief problems in Belgium 
and Northern France (1914-1930). Mr. 
Hoover includes many “tiresome” docu- 
ments in his grim narrative. They are 
indeed sometimes boring—until one re 
alizes that what is involved in 
stuffy bureaucratic correspondence is 
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the fate of 10 million war victims on 
the verge of starvation. 

ames Cameron’s 1914 (Rinehart. 
$3.95) carefully and sadly evokes the 
memory of Britain’s almost total psy- 
chological and military unpreparedness 
for a major conflict. The cost was nearly 
a million casualties. After the declara- 
tion of war, habitual British tourists 
still insisted on visiting Paris, Cameron 
gives us an impressionistic account of 
that fateful year, but his book makes 
a powerful impact on the reader. A 
more detailed professional study is Cyril 
Falls’ The Great War (Putnam. $5.95), 
which strikes hard at the alleged myth 
of Allied bungling in the West and em- 
phasizes the importance of technology. 

Yet personal heroism in battle should 
never be discounted. This is the re- 
curring theme of R. Ernest Dupuy and 
Trevor N. Dupuy’s Brave Men and 
Great Captains (Harper. $5.95), an in- 
spirational digest of American combat 
history. Donald Barr Chidsey’s Valley 
Forge (Crown. $3) points up the moral 
that they also serve who only stand 
around and freeze. An entertaining fire- 
side book. 

John Toland’s Battle: The Story of the 
Bulge (Random. $5) is a rapid-fire 
journalistic account of the desperate 
German Ardennes offensive of 1944 
that caught our intelligence corps way 
off base. Charlton Ogburn Jr.’s The 
Marauders (Harper. $4.50) gives an in- 
timate first-hand account of Gen. Frank 
Merrill’s men, 3,000 of them, who 
harassed the Japanese in Burmese 
jungles in 1944—a top-flight adventure 
story of a tough combat team that was 
pushed too hard. 

Another full-dress account of guerrilla 
fighting is Christopher Sykes’ Orde 
Wingate (World. $6), a disturbing and 
intriguing portrait of a complex military 
genius who became a legend in the 
Middle East and in Southeast Asia in 
World War II. 


Non-Warlike Adventures 


Wilfrid Noyce’s The Springs of Ad- 
venture (World. $4) lays bare the mo- 
tives of restless trail blazers who have 
roamed the far-off places of the world 
in order to escape boredom, to attract 
publicity or simply to satisfy their curi- 
osity. An absorbing interest in science 
led two men to fight their perilous way 
across a mysterious continent. Sir Vivian 
Fuch’s and Sir Edmund Hillary’s The 
Crossing of Antarctica (Little, Brown. 
$7.50) lacks emotional appeal but con- 

S our suspicion that travel today in 
Polar regions is just as risky and un- 
Pleasant as in the days of Shackleton 








A wealth of fine reading 
from the world of Catholic 
thought and experience 











Louise de Marillac 


By J. Carver. The fascinating life of the co-foundress of the Sisters 
of Charity, who was a wife and mother before she consecrated her 
widowhood to the service of the poor. Her association with St. 
Vincent de Paul and the inspired vigor of her works make this one 
of the most fascinating chapters in French religious history. $4.95 


Back to Jesus 


By Jacgues Lecrercg. A well-thought-out work presenting the 
principles of the spiritual life in their practical application. Man’s 
intimate relationship with God is discussed, as is the distribution 
and demands of grace and the development of the virtues. Written 
for all those who seek a deeper spiritual life. $3.95 


Ham mer and Fire 


By Rapuaet Simon, 0.c.s.0. The subject of this book is the true 
happiness — and consequent mental peace — that can be found 
in union with God and the search for perfection. The practical 
steps to attain these ends are described — prayer, spiritual reading 
and meditation, as well as the sacraments and retreats. $3.95 


Lucinie 
By M. L. Pascaz Dasgue. In this beautiful and subtly wrought 
novel a young French nun, stationed in a remote corner of Algeria, 
passes through a profound mystical experience. A “nun’s story,” 
daring in its theme, in which the miraculous is treated with good 
taste, both religious and literary. $3.75 
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Two Revised Editions of Standard Works 


EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Joun F. Sutxivan, p.p. Revised by John C. O’Leary $4.50 


MARY IN OUR LIFE 
By Witu1am C. Most $4.50 








Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


In Canada: Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada), Limited 




























Frontier adventure with a dusty 
Spanish flavor is deftly assembled from 
old newspaper files in Oliver La 
Farge’s Santa Fe: The Autobiography of 
a Southwestern Town (Oklahoma U. 
$5.95). Unfortunately the more civil- 
ized Santa Fe became, the less interest 
attaches to its humdrum, conformist af- 
fairs. 

From Wilderness to Empire: A His- 
tory of California, by Robert G. Cleland, 
edited by Glenn Dumke (Knopf. 
$6.95), is an exciting one-volume con- 
densation of Cleland’s memorable two- 
volume study. The President of San 
Francisco State College has done a 
creditable job in preserving the flavor 
and enduring worth of a pungent and 
informative classic. 

The late Professor Williams was 
widely regarded as one of the finest 
historians of the Civil War. The Ameri- 
can people are deeply indebted to him 
for an authentic knowledge of Grant 
as a dauntless commander in the field. 
The fifth and concluding volume of 
Kenneth P. Williams’ Lincoln Finds a 
General (Macmillan. $7.50) maintains 
the epic proportions, careful scholarship 
and dramatic style of the earlier vol- 
umes. It covers the period from the fall 
of Vicksburg to the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. Although primarily military his- 
tory, Williams’ great work will be a 
rewarding experience to civilians in all 
parts of the country. 

Of unusual interest this season is 
Theodore Roscoe’s The Web of Con- 


——The Top Five———— 


An American Epic 
by Herbert Hoover 
The Wandering Saints of the Early 
Middle Ages 
by Eleanor Shipley Duckett 
The Council of Florence 
by Joseph Gill, S.J. 
The King’s War, 1641-1647 
by C. V. Wedgwood 
The Armada 
by Garrett Mattingly 











spiracy (Prentice-Hall. $10), the result 
of two decades of research. It is a 
gripping, documented review of the 
baffling conspiracy that resulted in the 
murder of Abraham Lincoln. The fact 
that there are still no categorical an- 
swers to a number of key questions 
adds zest to this thorough exploration 
of what must still be called America’s 
greatest unsolved mystery. 

Adventure of still another kind is 
ably and frankly recorded in Charles 
Hurd’s The Compact History of the 
American Red Cross (Hawthorn. $4.95). 
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Mary Ellen Evans’ The Spirit Is Mercy 
(Newman. $4.75) is a popular history 
of the Sisters of Mercy of the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati (1858-1958). The 
book is of general interest and has 
genuine historical value as a segment 
of the panoramic story of American 
Catholicism. 

Our northern neighbor is represented 
this year by Brian Connell’s The Savage 
Years (Harper. $4.50), a vivid portrayal 
of such great leaders as Wolfe and 
Montcalm, and the early struggles of a 
great and prosperous nation. 


Science and Civilizations 


Technology and cosmology are cer- 
tainly of absorbing interest in our 
atomic and space age. Friedrich 
Klemm’s A History of Western Tech- 
nology (Scribner. $6.50) cites the ex- 
perts in all the historical periods from 
antiquity to the present time. The book 
is particularly valuable for its emphasis 
on the steady growth of technology in 
the Middle Ages. The late George Sar- 
ton’s A History of Science (Harvard. 
$11) is the second volume in a series 
which carries the story down to the 
beginning of the Christian era. It is an 
excellent reference work for students 
of the classics and science. 

Arthur Koestler’s The Sleepwalkers: 
A History of Man’s Changing Vision of 
the Universe (Macmillan. $6.95) bril- 
liantly highlights the enduring achieve- 
ments of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, Galileo and Newton. Koestler 
properly deplores the long-standing 
divorce between science and religion, 
dating back to the Galileo case. 

Ancient history is now a subject of 
popular interest, and publishers are not 
slow in meeting the new demand. The 
best of recent publications in this field 
are characterized by sound scholarship, 
popular style, accurate maps and hand- 
some photographs and color plates. 

In this select category are Olaf 
Caroe’s The Pathans (St. Martin. 
$12.50), which opens up the whole 
Peshawar region around the Indus from 
earliest times to the present; Nelson 
Glueck’s Rivers in. the Desert (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $6.50), a very read- 
able archeological account of the desert 
areas of southern Israel; Nelson Beecher 
Keyes’ Story of the Bible World (Ham- 
mond. $5.95); Michel Join-Lambert’s 
Jerusalem (Putnam. $5.95); and Albert 
Champdor’s Babylon (Putnam. $5.95). 

Arnold J. Toynbee’s Hellenism (Ox- 
ford. $4.50) is not a chronological re- 
view of Greek history but rather a per- 
ceptive synopsis of the flowering of 
Greek culture in the city states. The 
second volume of André Bonnard’s 
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Greek Civilization (Macmillan. $6) ot- 
fers a Swiss’s scholar’s fresh appraisal 
of the magnificently fruitful period from 
Sophocles to Socrates. M. I. Finley's 
The Greek Historian (Viking. $6) is a 
first-rate anthology, containing long se- 
lections from the writings of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon and _ Polybius, 

John Ferguson’s Moral Values in the 
Ancient World (Barnes & Noble. 
$4.50) is a revealing study of the 
anxious search of the ancients for the 
principles of a universal morality. The 
Arts, Artists and Thinkers: An Inquiry 
into the Place of the Arts in Human 
Life, edited by John M. Todd (Macmil- 
lan. $7), is the result of a stimulating 
symposium conducted at England’s 
Downside Abbey. It ranges pleasantly 
and learnedly from Plato to Croce. 

Alfred Duggan’s The King of Pontus 
Coward-McCann., $3.95) offers a brief, 
realistic portrait of Mithridates and con- 
cisely outlines his stubborn efforts to 
safeguard his rich kingdom in Asia 
Minor from Roman rapacity. The best 
recent study on the violent transition 
from Roman republic to empire is H. H. 
Scullard’s From the Gracchi to Nero 
(Praeger. $6). Charles Gallenkamp’s 
Maya: The Riddle and Rediscovery of 
a Lost Civilization (McKay. $5.50) 
gives a good run-down on the per 
sistent efforts of many archeologists to 
enlarge our knowledge of the fabulous 
Mayan civilization. 


Religion’s Role 


As a bridge between the ancient and 
the medieval world, we have Nine Ser. 
mons of Saint Augustine on the Psalms. 
edited by Edmund Hill, O.P. (Kenedy. 
$3.50). It features a scholarly introduc 
tion and a new translation that employs 
the modern idiom. Eleanor Shipley 
Duckett’s The Wandering Saints of the 
Early Middle Ages (Norton. $5) is 4 
factual, moving study of the men who 
labored unceasingly to bring Christian- 
ity to the Celts, English, Germans and 
Scandinavians. Miss Duckett employs 
all the resources of modern scholarship 
to present authentic rather than fabled 
accounts of the giants who laid the 
Christian foundations of Western civil 
ization. 

Steven Runciman’s The Sicilian Ves 
pers (Cambridge. $5.50) tends to er 
aggerate the European importance 0 
the 13th-century massacre, but mos 
readers will enjoy a highly competent 
review of power politics and the 
of personalities. Brian Tierney’s Med 
eval Poor Law (California U. $4) 
briefly outlines the medieval attitude 
towards poverty. This study should bt 
of special interest to social workers. 
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Announcing 


Eastern and Western Churches 
YVES CONGAR, O.P. 
160 pp. $4.50 


A brilliant exposition of the background of the “estrangement” that has for centuries divided 
Christendom into the Roman Catholic Church and the Orthodox Churches. With ad- 
mirable clarity, and more important, Christ-like charity, Fr. Congar examines the factors— 
historical, cultural and theological—that have caused many a sore and festering wound 
over the centuries. From this significant book, the intelligent reader will come to some 
realization of the immensity of the task that will be faced by the Second Vatican Council 
when it convenes in Rome a few years from now. Our present Holy Father was quoted 
a few months ago, speaking of the hoped-for reunion of the Churches: “In working for 
reunion, it is necessary 1) to be very meek and humble, 2) to be patient and to know how 
to wait God’s hour, and 3) to insist on positive arguments, leaving aside for the moment 
those elements on which we differ, and to avoid discussion that may offend the virtue of 
charity.” This book is essential reading for those who would come to the charitable under- 
standing that must imbue the hearts of Western Catholics if the Reunion of the Churches, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, is to be attained. 


THE JUNIORATE IN SISTER FORMATION 


Edited by sisrer RITAMARY, C.H.M. 

The fourth volume in the Sister-Formation Series. A practical and carefully-planned study 
of the most far-reaching and progressive steps in the thinking of the devoted Sisters who 
have for nine years labored in the Sister-Formation Movement. The book describes in 
full detail, basing itself solidly on the Apostolic Constitution Sedes Sapientiae of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious, the steps involved in the creation of “The Juniorate for Sisters” 
—a period of from two to five years after the Novitiate, in which the spiritual training of 
young religious is deepened and their apostolic orientation is made to grow, hand in hand 
with their intellectual development, for the apostolate of the classroom, the hospital ward 
and the social agency. A profoundly important book for the future of American Catholic 
education. Ready: Jan. 15 $3.50 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES 


The Mind of the Church in the Formation of Sisters, 2nd ptg. 1957 $3.00 
Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in the Formation of Sisters, 2nd ptg. 1957 $3.00 
Planning for the Formation of Sisters, 1958 $3.50 










AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECTLY FROM 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS New York 58, New York 


AFTER NINE HUNDRED YEARS 


The Background of the Schism Between the 


December Selection of the Catholic Book Club 












THE BEST GIFTS... 


The Virgin of Port Lligat 

by Fray Angelico Chavez. “An ex- 
alted and exalting poem .. . in its 
invocation of harmony between 
Christian truth, ancient myth, and 
the evolution of scientific thought 
in Western civilization, it may be a 

work of prophecy as well.” 
—Paul Horgan 
Autographed, deluxe ed: $10 
Trade ed: $3.25 


The Dark Virgin: The Book of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe 

Donald Demarest and Coley Taylor, 

eds. The definitive book about Our 

Lady’s only appearance on the Ameri- 

can continent. With full color print 

of Miraculous Painting. “A delight 

to handle and a pleasure to read, this 

book should familiarize us with a 

marvel which touches us very nearly.” 

—Mser. John S. Kennedy 

New revised edition. $5.00 


Search for Sanctity 
by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. 
The series of real life case histories 
that has been running in St. Joseph 
Magazine—an exceptionally popular 
feature by a renowned spiritual di- 
rector. $3.95 


Pioneers for Christ 
by Doris Burton. Ten founders of 
Catholic Congregations—St. John of 
God to Msgr. Cardijn. “This is a 
beautiful gift for young people who 
are hero worshippers.” —Catholic Star 
Herald. $2.95 


Maria Montessori: 
Her Life and Work 


by E. M. Standing. “Every Catholic 
interested in education will welcome 
Mr. Standing’s book. Here, at long 
last, is a full authoritative account 

. of the much misunderstood 
“Montessori Method’—the life-work 
of a great Catholic educator and pio- 
neer.” —Blackfriars (London) 
Illustrated. $5.25 


New Mexico Triptych 

by Fray Angelico Chavez. Reprint of 
the classic “Morality” with a new 
introduction by Erna Fergusson. “In 
every field his contribution is marked 
with the same quiet faith, gentle 
humor, knowledge of his people, and 
gift for poetic expression.” 

—New York Herald Tribune 
Illustrated by the author. $2.95 





ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 
Box 549, Fresno, California 











In the field of Church history, first 
honors should go to The Council of 
Florence, by Joseph Gill, S.J. (Cam- 
bridge U. $8.50). The 15th-century 
council was the last successful attempt 
to bring about a union of Greeks and 
Latins. Fr. Gill is a. professor at the 
Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome, 
and his authoritative and beautifully 
written book is an achievement of the 
highest order. 

One Fold, edited by Edward F. Han- 
ahoe and Titus F. Cranny (Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement. $6.50), con- 
tains a challenging collection of essays 
and documents to commemorate the 
Golden Jubilee of the Chair of Unity 
Octave (1908-1958). It will be of spe- 
cial interest to those who are concerned 
with the great question of the reunion 
of Christendom. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette’s Christian- 
ity in a Revolutionary Age: A History 
of Christianity in the 19th and 20th 
Centuries (Harper. $6) is the first of 
five projected volumes. The current 
volume deals with the general state of 
Europe in the 19th century and the 
history of the Catholic Church in Eu- 
rope from 1800 to 1914. It is a fair- 
minded, scholarly study of major im- 
portance. 

Denis Meadows’ A Short History of 
the Catholic Church (Devin-Adair. 
$4.50) is an excellent condensation, ob- 
jective, interesting and optimistic about 
future progress. 

Two books of conspicuous merit in 
the field of English history are C. V. 
Wedgwood’s The King’s War, 1641- 
1647 (Macmillan. $7.50), the second 
splendid volume in a projected triology 
on the English Civil War, and Garrett 
Mattingly’s The Armada (Houghton 
Mifflin. $6), a brilliant study of the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada in a week’s 
savage fighting in the English channel 
in 1588. M. S. Anderson’s Britain’s Dis- 
covery of Russia, 1553-1815 (St. Mar- 
tin. $6.75) is concerned with the Brit- 
ish mental image of the Russian people, 
a deplorable compound of myth and 
prejudice. 

A. Goutard’s The Battle of France 
(Washburn. $4) blames the fall of 
France on a stultifying defensive mili- 
tary policy but does not probe too deep- 
ly into the origins of such a defeatist 
program. Peter Fleming’s The Siege 
of Peking (Harper. $4) is an exciting, 
brief account of the Boxer Rebellion of 
1900. Fleming maintains that the 
Chinese never brought their full re- 
sources to bear on the assault. 

Theories of History, edited by Patrick 
Gardiner (Free Press. $8.50), brings 
together many of the outstanding writ- 




















ings on the philosophy of history in past 
centuries as well as contemporary con- 
tributions to a highly controversial sub- 
ject. Joun J. O'Connor 


RELIGION 





The liturgical aspect of the Christian 
supernatural life is clearly the prevalent 
theme in the latest freshet of religious 
books. The primary source of informa- 
tion about this divine design for the 
christened to share in the mission of 
the Mediator is the revelations of the 
quadriform Gospel. To present these de- 
tails of the life and teachings of Christ 
with precision and without repetitions, 
Frank Dell’ Isola, in The God-Man 
Jesus (Bruce. $3.75), has deftly ar- 
ranged passages of the Evangelists in 
a chronological narrative. The result is 
a reliable biography of the divine Mas- 
ter, based on the Kleist-Lilly translation 
of the New Testament. 

The distinguished theologian, Ro- 
mano Guardini, has produced a memo- 
rable portrait of the God-Man of Galilee 
in Jesus Christus (Regnery. $2.75). The 
papers in this volume, written as ser- 
mons for the students of Berlin Univer- 
sity, offer an inspirational approach to 
the personality of Christ and a concise 
review of the essential truths of Christ- 
ology. 

The Glory of the Church 


Has anyone described “the Church 
in all her glory” with the clarity and 
fervor of St. Paul? The Most Rev. Emile 
Guerry, Archbishop of Cambrai, has 
written a scintillating explanation of 
the Apostle’s concept of the Church as 
a supernatural organism in the pages 
of In the Whole Christ (Society of 
St. Paul. $3.50). His Excellency wisely 
decided to write on this exalted theme 
not in a text of formal instruction but 
in an inspiring series of more than a 
hundred meditations. Ordinary super 
latives seem inadequate to define the 
value of this comprehensive study of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Daniel Berrigan, S.J., offers stimulat 
ing thoughts in a gracious style in his 
consideration of St. Paul’s description 
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of the Church as the Spouse of Christ 
in The Bride (Macmillan. $3.50). As 
the writer posits the Church’s ‘tlaims 
for rightful recognitien in the world’s 
history, the reader gains a new percep- 
tion of the Saviour’s sacrificial love for 
His Mystical Body and His intimate 
relationship in grace with all its mem- 


Another treatment of the Christian 
way of life is It Is Paul Who Writes 
(Sheed & Ward. $4.50), in which Fr. 
Ronald Cox, using Msgr. Knox’s version 
of the Acts and Epistles, gives a lucid 
explanation of the theology of St. Paul 
as unfolded there. 

Hilda Graef surveys Christian spir- 
ituality through the centuries in The 
Light and the Rainbow (Newman. 
$5.50). Although a large portion of the 
book deals with what Scripture and 
the writings of the Fathers say on this 
matter, there is a rich supply of infor- 
mation on later theological lore, asceti- 
cal methods and various devotions. A 
book of special interest to nuns is The 
Apostolic Life (Newman. $3.75), in 
which 11 French specialists in Church 
history, canon law and ascetical the- 
ology discuss the integration of the in- 
ternal and external elements of the li- 
turgical life of religious women. These 
papers, edited by Albert Plé, O.P., 


cover both the speculative and practical 
aspects of the subject with the fresh- 
ness of thought and soundness of doc- 
trine characteristic of the nine previous 
volumes of this “Religious Life Series.” 


The Holy Sacrifice 


The Mass of the Roman Rite (Ben- 
ziger. $10), by Joseph Jungmann, S.J., 
translated by F. A. Brunner, C.SS.R., 
and revised by C. K. Riepe, is a new 
one-volume edition of the lengthier 
masterpiece of the renowned liturgist 


——Five Outstanding——— 
In the Whole Christ 

By Most Rev. Emile Guerry 
The Age of Martyrs 

by Giuseppe Ricciotti 
All My Liberty 

by John A. Hardon, S.J. 
It Is Paul Who Writes 

by Ronald Cox and Ronald Knox 
My God and My All 

by Elizabeth Goudge 











of the Canisianum in Innsbruck. The 
revision consists chiefly in the elimina- 
tion of footnotes and references and the 
addition of short passages for smoother 
reading in English. This treasury of 
authoritative information on the whole 
liturgy of the Mass merits a place of 





honor in every library of religious books. 
The Mass: Christians Around the Altar 
(Fides. $3.25) is a vivid description, 
by the priests of the church of St. 
Severin in the Latin Quarter of Paris, 
of the applications of the liturgical 
ideals of corporate worship to the lives 
of parishioners in a modern urban area. 
By means of active participation in the 
Mass, the sacraments and the Divine 
Office, they gain new supernatural 
vigor to diffuse the charity of Christ in 
their social contacts at home, in recrea- 
tion and at business. 

Although composed specifically for 
priests and seminarians, The Mass in 
Meditation, Vol. 1 (Herder. $4.50), by 
Theodore Snitzler, translated by Msgr. 
Rudolph Kraus, will be of great benefit 
to anyone desirous of understanding 
better the renewal of Calvary’s sacrifice 
on our altars. These meditations on the 
prayers of the Canon of the Mass are 
rich with theological insights, moral 
applications, scriptural allusions and apt 
quotations from the Fathers. The Mass 
Throughout the Year (Newman. $4.50) 
is the second volume of the liturgical 
meditations by Aemiliana Lohr, dealing 
with the feasts from Holy Week to the 
last Sunday after Pentecost. This Ger- 
man Benedictine nun’s revealing com- 
mentaries on the theology of the Mass 
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Outstanding Gift Books * 


THE CHANGING HEART 


By Chrysostom Dukker O.F.M. Translated by Bruce 
Malina O.F.M. The life of St. Francis is related to the 
central theme of “Penance”—the changing heart from 
“me-centeredness to Thee-centeredness.” 





$3.00 by Kelly Freas. 





all branches. 





THE FRANCISCANS 


By Alexander Masseron. Revised by Marion Habig 
O.F.M. A popular history of the Franciscan Order 
by a noted author and revised by Father Habig. 
The first full report on all branches of English- 
speaking Franciscans: priests, brothers, ‘sisters of 





For your special attention 


FRANCISCAN BOOK OF SAINTS 


By Marion A. Habig O.F.M. 
spiritual reading in general, but a reliable guide 
to Franciscan hagiography in particular.”—The 
Critic. 1,007 pages, a saint for each day, with three- 
point meditation and liturgical prayer, illustrated 


“Not only worthwhile 


$12.50 
DeLuxe $15.50 














THE ART OF PRAYER 


John Duns Scotus. 


APOSTLE OF TWO WORLDS 
By Romain Legare O.F.M. Translated by Raphael Brown. 
The first full length life of good Father Frederic Jans- 
soone O.F.M. of Canada and the Holy Land. 


$5.00 NOTHING FOR YOUR JOURNEY 
By Efrem Bettoni. A general synthesis of Franciscan 
thought based on the works of St. Bonaventure and BI. 


$4.50 


$2.50 















By Martial Lekeux O.F.M. Translated by Paul J. Oligny 
O.F.M. “The style is so simple that it can be understood 
by the most unlearned, and that at the risk of appearing 
to be somewhat puerile. I have,” says the author, “sacri- 
ficed art for utility in the hope that the book will bear 
more fruit.” $3.75 


THE VOICE OF YOUR FATHER 


By Martin Wolter O.F.M. One-page thumb-nail medita- 
tions for each day of the year based on the sayings and 
writings of St. Francis. Handy pocket edition which can 
be used by priests, brothers and sisters and tertiaries. 
$5.00 





Hi I ranciscan Derald Ress 
8 p 1434 WEST FIFTY-FIRST STREET 


“Christmas, or the Year Round 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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THE HOLY BIBLE 


Translated by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox 


“Excellent . . . handsome, well- 
printed, easily handled." 


Maroon cloth 


—Msgr. John S. Kennedy 
in Our Sunday Visitor 


$7.50 


Dark red cloth, red edges, 8 dec- 
orated pages for family records $8.50 
Black leather, gold edges, gold 


stamping, boxed 


As 


All 


above, in morocco 


SEE IT at your bookstore 


our new books are fully described in Sheed 


& Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. Write to us for your 
free copy. 


SHEED & WARD 


64 University Place, New York 3 














Gifts 
of 


Distinction from 


UNIVERSITY 
of NOTRE DAME 
PRESS 


WHAT AMERICA 
STANDS FOR 


Edited by Stephen D. Kertesz and 


M. 


A. Fitzsimons 


The issues of American identity and 
the world’s image of the United States 
are the chief concern of the articles in 
this volume. The authors’ evaluation 


of 


American institutions, ideas, and 


purposes should eliminate many of the 
stereotypes that so often becloud the 
world’s vision of what America stands 


for. 


$4.75 


at all Leading Bookstores 











and her reflections on the ritual prayers 
help us to grasp more firmly the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body. 

The theme of Light of the World 
(Herder. $5.95), by Benedict Baur, 
O.S.B., is also liturgical piety. This 
third volume of an impressive work is 
concerned with the cycle of Masses 
after Pentecost. The author stresses the 
lessons of the Sunday Mass as the pat- 
tern of spirituality for the ensuing week. 


Prayer and Retreats 


A close intimacy with our Lord in 
prayer can be an effective way “to live 
the liturgical life,” as Pope Pius XII 
urged, “and to increase and cherish its 
supernatural spirit.” In Liturgical Re- 
treat (Sheed & Ward. $3), Roy J. How- 
ard, S.J., proposes cogent motives for 
rising above mediocrity in the service 
of God. This superb statement of the 
basic ideas of the liturgical life is 
worthy of consideration outside time of 
formal retreats. In spite of the cumber- 
some title, 200 Questions and Inquiries 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.50), by Bernard 
Basset, S.J., is a helpful book on the 
practice of mental prayer by the In- 
quiry Method, an adaptation of the 
traditional form using the memory, un- 
derstanding and will. This manual of 
meditations on incidents in the Gos- 
pels, written for sodalists, can serve 
well for private prayer and spiritual 
reading. A verbatim report of the con- 
ferences of Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., in 
his last retreat to nuns in 1944 forms 
the substance of Retreat Notes for Re- 
ligious (Kenedy. $3.50). These thought- 
ful discourses of the eminent spiritual 
author on phases of the purgative, il- 
luminative and unitive ways in the spir- 
itual life will be of interest to retreat 
masters and retreatants. 

Two splendid books have recently 
appeared on St. Ignatius Loyola’s 
method of training the faculties of the 
soul for the perfect love of God. All 
My Liberty (Newman. $3.75), by John 
A. Hardon, S.J., is a modern theologi- 
cal appraisal of the Ignatian Spiritual 
Exercises. This is a penetrating analysis 
of the doctrinal roots of the essential 
meditations and their corollary prin- 
ciples. The Irish priest, Robert Nash, 
S.J., who is widely known for his “prie- 
dieu” books for priests, nuns and laity, 
has composed a guide to the Ignatian 
Exercises in Ideals to Live By (Ben- 
ziger. $3.75). This is not a book of 
meditations but a careful tracing of the 
sequence of thought in the Manresan 
pattern of asceticism. Fr. Nash gives, 
in a popular style, an excellent intro- 
duction to the construction of the Exer- 
cises; Fr, Hardon an informative study 











of the whole method and its integral 
parts. Alive in Christ (Newman. $3.75) 
was written by Ralph Campbell, S.J, 
to help youths to mature in the super- 
natural life. Through the practice of 
mental prayer he directs them to two 
paths to personal holiness: reflection on 
the life of the God-Man and an appre. 
ciation of His Church’s liturgy. 

A splendid explanation of the sacer. 
dotal vocation in theory and in prac 
tice is presented by Abbé Michonneau 
in My Father's Business (Herder & 
Herder. $2.95). These pages tell about 
the aims and occupations of the shep- 
herd of a parish in an industrial center 
of France, but it has lessons for all to 
learn of the sacrificial zeal of a priest 
for the sanctification of souls. 

A timely, precise and instructive ex- 
position on the devotion to the Heart 
of the Incarnate Word is given in The 
Sacred Heart (Bruce. $4.25), by Alban 
Dachauer, S.J. This intelligible discus. 
sion, based on the encyclical of Pope 
Pius XII, Haurietis Aquas, deals with 
the history of the devotion, its theology 
and the practices which have special 
pertinence in these days of liturgical 
consciousness. 


Those Who Emulate Him 


The biographies of the saints chal 
lenge Christians to be what God wants 
them to be in the circumstances of their 
daily living. The Age of Martyrs ( Bruce. 
$4.95), by Giuseppe Ricciotti, is a glow- 
ing account of the courage of Christ's 
heroes and heroines in the persecutions 
from Diocletian to Constantine. Writ 
ten with scholarly accuracy and in an 
attractive style by a biblical specialist, 
this gripping, factual narrative offers 
profitable reading to all. The many- 
faceted story of St. Francis Assisi as 
the troubadour of God, the penitent, 
the founder of a religious order, the 
tireless missionary and the stigmatist is 
related in an appealing manner by 
Elizabeth Goudge in My God and My 
All (Coward-McCann, $4.95). 

In the pages of Heirs of St. Teresa 0 
Avila (Bruce. $3.25), Winifred Nevin 
offers the sequel to the fine biography 
of the Carmelite saint which she wrote 
a few years ago. Here she pictures the 
three men and three women whom 
Teresa chose to continue her work of 
reform of the Discalced Carmelites. 
The clashes of opinions of the leader 
and the series of events that helped o1 
hindered the spread of Teresian ideals 
contribute ingredients for a fascinating 
story. The life of St. Philip Benizi i 
told by D. B. Wyndham “Lewis in 4 
Florentine Portrait (Sheed & Ward 
$3). The career of this prominent 18th 
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century member of the Order of the 
Servites of Mary is delineated against 
the colorful background of Florence at 
the height of its cultural glory. 

Letters of St. Ignatius Loyola (Loy- 
ola U. $6), selected and translated by 
William J. Young, S.J., is a collection 
of 263 from the more than 6,000 extant 
pieces of correspondence of the saint. 
The principles contained in these docu- 
ments have valid pertinence to many 
human problems of today. Here is a 
precious treasury of insights into the 
soul of the man of Manresa, his pa- 
tience, prudence, wisdom and selfless 
charity. The Heart of Ignatius (Helicon. 
$3), by Paul Doncoeur, S.J., translated 
by Henry S. C. Lavin, S.J., is not a 
formal biography but an incisive study 
of his character as disclosed in his per- 
sonal letters, his Spiritual Exercises and 
the Constitutions he wrote for his re- 
ligious community. It is “not a picture 
of a new Ignatius, but a new picture 
of the real Ignatius.” 

A magnificent centennial memorial of 
the death of St. John Vianney is offered 
in The Curé of Ars (Kenedy. $10). 
This pictorial biography with an en- 
lightening text by the Most Rev. René 
Fourrey, Bishop of Pelley, unfolds the 
edifying details in the life of the humble 
19th-century pastor whom the Church 
has crowned as the saintly model of all 
priests. It is recorded that when the 
young priest was assigned to the prac- 
tically deserted parish of Ars, he 
prayed: “O God, grant me the conver- 
sion of my parish; for this I accept all 
the sufferings you want of me for the 
rest of my life.” The apparent answer 
to that request is described in The Curé 
of Ars and His Cross (Desclee. $3.75), 
by Jean de la Verende, translated by 
Jane W. Sauls, R.S.C.J. The author 
conveys to the reader in a forceful, un- 
pretentious style the spirit of the priest’s 
submission to internal and external trials 
in order to participate in the sufferings 
of Christ for the good of souls. 

A splendid example of modern hagi- 
ography at its best is A Light to the 
Gentiles (Duquesne U. $4.75), by A. L. 
Van Kaam, C.S.Sp. This is an attrac- 
tively written, well-documented ac- 
count of the life of Ven. Francis Liber- 
mann, founder of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers. A convert from Judaism and a 
victim of epilepsy, this remarkable man 
was the inspiration of great missionary 
accomplishments in Africa. His heroic 
soul was purified for the perfect love of 

by a genuine respect for the im- 
portance of detachment. A pleasing 
Portrait of the beloved St. Pius X is 
sketched in Flame of White (Franciscan 
Herald. $4.50), by William Hunermann. 
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Presenting his material in the style of a 
novelist, the author traces the steps of 
Joseph Sarto from his humble sur- 
roundings as a boy in Venice until the 
days of his reign as Supreme Pontiff. 

Three interesting religious books have 
slipped through the nets of the usual 
categories. One of the most popular 
spiritual writers today is M. Raymond, 
O.C.S.O., and his latest work, This is 
Your Tomorrow . . . and Today (Bruce. 
$3.95), is capital. Written for his 
younger brother, a father of seven chil- 
dren, who was stricken with cancer, this 
enlightening summation of the Christian 
ideals of living and dying offer medita- 
tive reading for all. The spirit of Chris- 
tian optimism fills the pages of But 
With the Dawn Rejoicing (Bruce. $3), 
by Mary E. Kelly. This is an auto- 
biography of a woman who became a 
victim of arthritis at 17 years of age 
and for many years has carried on an 
active apostolate in the League of Shut- 
In Sodalists. 

A delightful book with a very serious 
purpose is One Nun to Another (Her- 
der. $2.50). Its author, Sr. M. Laurence, 
O.P., discusses the adaptation of the 
lives of religious women to the changed 
circumstances of the modern world. 
VINCENT DE Paun Hayes 





It is the curse of a great Power to have 
many allies and many enemies, with 
little at times to choose between them 
as sources of concern or even peril. 
Thanks to this situation, the book pub- 
lishers in the United States are assured 
of not only a steady market for reports 
on the international situation, but also 
of a host of scholars, journalists, diplo- 
mats and politicians ready with their 
axes to grind or their messages to pro- 
claim. 

At the moment, however, strange to 
say, not one book on world affairs is 
found among the top ten nonfiction best 
sellers. Only The Ugly American is to 
be seen anywhere and this in the fiction 


column. If we mistake not, however, a 


new book by Emmet John Hughes, a 
gifted writer, ex-Eisenhower aide and 
present Life editor, may poke its head 





Herder of 
St. Louis 





@ CATHOLIC LIFE, U.S.A. 


by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


Father Ward’s “grass roots” portrayal 
and analysis of important Catholic lay 
movements of our day includes chap- 
ters on The Liturgy, The Christian 
Family Movement, Cana, The Lay- 
man’s Vocation, The Sister Formation 
Movement, Grail, The National Coun- 
cils, CCD, Dorothy Day and the Cath. 
olic Worker, and Ligutti and the 
Farmers. An indispensable reference 
to contemporary lay movements in 
America. $3.95 


THE MASS IN MEDITATION 
by Theodor Schnitzler 


Meditations on the Mass itself which 
“bring into the practical everyday 
realm of prayer all the theological and 
historical research which we possess. 
Every page bears .vivid insights.” 
Catholic Review Service. Vol. 1, The 
Canon of the Mass. $4.50 
(Completing volume ready soon) 


SAINT DOMINIC 
by Sr. Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


Sister Mary Jean has for years been 
a favorite author among Catholics who 
have enjoyed her many lives of the 
saints. She here brings us Saint Domi- 
nic—the real Dominic, vital and ener- 
getic—in a modern biography in the 
best sense of the word. $3.25 


FAITH IS THE SUBSTANCE 


by Katherine Burton 
A new Katherine Burton biography. 
the life of an unforgettable spiritual 
and educational pioneer of the Mid- 
west—Mother Theodore Guerin, foun- 
dress of the Sisters of Providence of 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 
$4.50 


at your bookstore, or from 


Herder of St. Louis 


15 S. Broadway 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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America 


specially priced 
for Christmas giving 


This Christmas, share AMER- 
ICA with your friends and busi- 
ness colleagues. Send them 
weekly gifts of AMERICA edi- 
torials and comments, articles 
and book reviews. Your gift 
will keep them informed about 
what their peers are doing and 


thinking. 


USE THE 
HANDY 
INSERT CARD 


America 


70 EAST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








soon into the win column. In America 
the Vincible (Doubleday. $3.95), au- 
thor Hughes subjects our over-all foreign 
policy to a sweeping review. In this 
political essay couched in elegant Eng- 
lish he attacks what have been up to 
now the very pillars of U. S. policy. 
He downgrades Nato, scoffs at our 
captive-nation policy and seeks more, 
not less, direct negotiation with the 
Soviets. As an appeal to “realism,” this 
critique has force. 

Deserving to be paired with the 
Hughes book is another, diametrically 
opposite in tendency, which was origin- 
ally published in Germany. William S. 
Schlamm was once, like the preceding 
author, a Life staff member, even an 
ideological adviser, it was said, to Luce 
himself. He has since settled in Ger- 
many, but his book is provocative here 
as well as there. In Germany and the 
East-West Challenge (McKay. $3.95) 
he puts forward the thesis that this is 
not the time for negotiating with the 
Soviets. On the contrary, the United 
States and the free world should take 
a more positive stance. Specifically, the 
United States should arm the Federal 
Republic to the hilt and force the Soviet 
evacuation of East Germany. We would 
like to see these two authors in debate. 

Two other studies on international 
affairs were written in a different tem- 
per and at a different level. Max Ways, 
author of Beyond Survival (Harper. 
$4), believes that our errors are due, 
not to bad leadership, but to bad phil- 
osophy. This is an appeal for the de- 
velopment of a public philosophy, some 
coherent body of principles and goals 
which will light our way before us. A 
similar venture into philosophy and his- 
tory is Reinhold Niebuhr’s The Struc- 
ture of Nations and Empires (Scribner. 
$5), wherein the Protestant theologian 
tries to predict the future evolutions of 
world society. 


To the South—and East 


On our doorstep is the kind of chal- 
lenge we face in a dozen places around 
the world. Cuba: Island of Paradox 
(McDowell, Obolensky. $4.95) is writ- 
ten by a veteran U. S. correspondent 
long resident in that country, Mrs. Ruby 
Hart Phillips. She saw the rise and fall 
of Batista, and consequently brings un- 
usual background to her study of why 
Cuba is now wrestling with fate. Other 
Latin American aspects are touched on 
in Look Southward, Uncle (Devin- 
Adair. $6), in which Edward Tomlin- 
son gives information and advice, and 
Central America: The Crisis and the 
Challenge, by John D. Martz (U. of N. 
Carolina. $7.50). 















Far away but looming ever larger in 
the sensitive minds of the publishers is 
China, At the moment the best direct 
accounts come from two Canadian jour- 
nalists. One is William Stevenson’s re- 
vealing picture of Red China’s expan- 
sionism at its neighbors’ expense, in 
The Yellow Wind (Houghton Mifflin, 
$6) ; the other, Impatient Giant, by Ger- 
ald Clark (McKay. $4.50), is the work 
of a seasoned newspaperman. Neither of 
them went as far as Lord Boyd On, 
who, by his own avowal, determined in 
advance to take the most favorable view 
of developments, passing over as ap- 
parently irrelevant to the whole matter 
the question of civil 1 berties. His book 
is tilled What's Happening in China? 
(Doubleday. $3.75). We doubt, how- 
ever, that the Nobel Peace Prize winner 
and one-time FAO head would have 
been interested in listening to the story 
of brainwashing which the missionary 
priest, Eleutherius Winance, O.S.B, 
has told in The Communist Persuasion 
(Kenedy. $3.95). 

Other recent authors have not them- 
selves gone to China, but they are not 
disqualified for all that. We can recon- 


Five For You 


America the Vincible 
by Emmet John Hughes 
Beyond Survival 
by Max Ways 
Cuba: Island of Paradox 
by R. Hart Phillips 
The Frozen Revolution 
by Frank Gibney 
Decade in Europe 
by Barrett McGurn 











mend The Continuing Struggle, by a 
longtime student of China, Richard 
Louis Walter (Athene Press. $3), and 
The Dragon’s Teeth (St. Martin’. 
$4.95), by Robert S. Elegant. This lat- 
ter examines the situation of the 12 mil- 
lion overseas Chinese, still hesitant in 
deciding their loyalty. 

Information about what happened ip 
Tibet is still scanty, but the best avail 
able reading at the moment is Th 
Silent War in Tibet (Doubleday. 





$3.95), which Lowell Thomas Jr. put 
together out of official releases, evaluat 
ing events there as best he could from 
his past knowledge of the area and it 
people. 

Communism is now a bigger prob 
lem than ever for India. We have Com 
munism in India, by Gene D. Over 
street and Marshall Windmiller (U. 
California. $10), to help seize the basi 
facts. And in Wilfred Malenbaum’s Eat 
and West in India’s Development (Nt 
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tional Planning Assn. $1.75) we get an 
inkling of the terrible choice India must 
make: development 4 la America or 
a la Russia. 

Louis Fischer, who once did a biogra- 
phy of Gandhi, went to Indonesia early 
in 1958. Result: a political and social 
picture of a new nation of 88 millions, 
entitled The Story of Indonesia (Har- 
per. $5). 

It is in these regions of Asia that the 
population problem has assumed politi- 
cal as well as economic importance, 
even though by no means all Asian 
countries are overpopulated. Population 
and Progress in the Far East, by a 
skilled demographer, Warren S. Thomp- 
son (U. of Chicago. $7.50), gives some 
basic data on the present and likely 
future population of South and East 
Asia. He draws some grim political con- 
clusions from present trends, concluding 
in favor of control of population. Too 
Many Asians, by John Robbins (Dou- 
bleday. $3.95), is part of a growing 
pro-control literature that is read with 
increasing interest by those engaged in 
resolving an undoubtedly grave world 
problem. 

General books on the Soviet Union 
itself, always a staple product for pub- 
lishers, do not reflect any dominant pre- 
occupation. But a big share of serious 
studies on the Soviets has gone to mili- 
tary matters. War and the Soviet Union 
was prepared by H. S. Dinerstein, of 
the RAND Corporation, and deals with 
the trends of thinking in Kremlin mili- 
tary circles (Praeger. $5.50). The au- 
thor believes that the Red military 
minds are preparing to win war, not 
just to prevent it from happening. 

This study could be read fruitfully in 
conjunction with Strategy in the Missile 
Age, by Bernard Brodie (Princeton. 
$6.50). On Soviet rocket capacity we 
learn a few things in The Soviet Air and 
Rocket Forces, a symposium by mili- 
tary experts here and abroad, edited 
by Asher Lee (Praeger. $7.50). 


Behind the Iron Curtain 


Two Soviet security officers who 
chose freedom in 1954 fill in more re- 
cent developments with their separate 
life stories. One is would-be assassin 
Nikolai Khokhlov who wrote In the 
Name of Conscience (David McKay. 
$4.50). The other is Peter Deriabin, 
whose story, as told to Frank Gibney, 
has appeared as The Secret World 
(Doubleday. $4.50). 

Rumblings from the satellite area are 
still heard, with Poland providing the 
most illuminating lessons. The Frozen 
Revolution, by Frank Gibney (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $4.75), is an Ameri- 
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can journalist’s reportage of the after- 
math of the 1956 revolt. A second 
equally journalistic survey was written 
by S. L. Shneiderman in The Warsaw 
Heresy (Horizon. $4.95); it consists of 
portraits based on frequent visits to his 
native land. 

Penetrating more profoundly behind 
surface events is a sampling of essays 
and stories which illustrate the post- 
Stalinist intellectual revolt throughout 
East Europe. They were edited, under 
the title Bitter Harvest, by Edmund 
Stillman (Praeger. $5). The political 
warp and woof of the great October 
Revolution in Budapest are laid bare by 
ex-Communist Tibor Meray in Thirteen 
Days That Shook the Kremlin (Praeger. 
$5). 

Two rebels tell their tale. George 
Paloczi-Horvath, in The Undefeated 
(Atlantic—Little, Brown. $4.50), tells 
of imprisonment and _ disillusionment. 
Milovan Djilas’ famous editorials and 
essays in Tito’s own official newspaper 
are published together in Anatomy of a 
Moral (Praeger. $2.95). 


The Dark Continent 


Two books on Africa are, we suspect, 
just advance agents of a horde of new 
volumes that will appear in the coming 
years. Africa Disturbed (Friendship. 
$3.50), by a missionary couple, Emory 
and Myrta Ross, describes society in 
Black Africa as seen in a year of day- 
to-day conversations. On the other hand, 
The Flame Trees of Thika, memoirs of 
a childhood among the homesteaders cf 
Kenya, by Elspeth Huxley (Morrow. 
$4), is valuable for its portraits of char- 
acters who are today the dramatis per- 
sonae of Africa’s story. A third sug- 
gested volume in an otherwise scant 
selection in the current “book-lag” is 
Civil Liberty in South Africa, by Edgar 
H. Brookes and J. B. Macaulay (Oxford. 
$3.40). This was initiated by the South 
Africa Institute of Race Relations and 
presents a sobering, factual report of 
legislative and administrative acts that 
are reaching a climax of catastrophe. 

North Africa is in a class by itself. 
Islam and the Arabs, by Rom Landau 
(Macmillan. $4.95), was written by a 
lifelong student of the subject. It pre- 
sents the history, both religious and cul- 
tural, of this crucial segment of the 
world’s agitated area. This book will 
serve in itself as an introduction to 
Algeria in Turmoil (Praeger. $6), which 
Michael K. Clark has written, out of 
direct experience and observation, to de- 
flate what he contends are the exagger- 
ated claims of the nationalists, 

Recent history in Europe is found in 
two accounts of particular interest to 





A Choice List from 


HELICON 





Approaches To Christian 
Unity 


by C. J. Dumont, O.P.—Father Du- 
mont, internationally known ecumeni- 
cist (see Time, 8/31, 9/7 and 
America 10/10) gives us a thorough 
and sympathetic work on the com- 
plex problem of unity among Chris- 
tians, a book that every Catholic of 
our day should read. $4.50 


The Heart Of Ignatius 


by Paul Doncoeur, S.J., translated by 
Henry St.C. Lavin, S.J.—“The final 
effect of this masterly synthesis is a 
presentation of a heart on fire with 
love.” —America 

The perfect gift for nuns, priests and 
seminarians. 


Our Lady In The Liturgy 


by Dom E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B.—“I can 
think of no more perfect book for any 
client of our Lady.”—Doran Hurley in 
Magnificat 


“The forcefulness and beauty of the cult 
of our Lady in the liturgy is well pre- 
sented.”—The Priest 


Pierre Teilhard De Chardin 
His Thought 


by Claude Tresmontant, Preface by Gus- 
tave Weigel, S.J—“With the appearance 
of this excellent introduction to his 
thought, no reader in the U. S., who is in- 
terested in science, philosophy or theology, 
now has any excuse for not becoming ac- 
quainted with the brilliant, original syn- 
thesis of science, theology and spirituality 
developed by Teilhard de Chardin.”— 
Virginia Kirkus $3.00 


Miracle Of Ireland 


edited by Daniel-Rops—A factual and 
unbiased examination of the Irish mir- 
acle of a flourishing culture amid the 
chaos of the Dark Ages. A book for 
every Irishman to read and give. $4.50 


Children’s Bible 


And, of course, every family is talking 
about the fabulous CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE—the story of salvation from 
the Creation to the Second Coming of 
Christ depicted in lavish color. $2.50 


from your favorite bookstore 


HELICON PRESS 


Baltimore 27, Maryland 








U. S. readers. One is The Death and 
Life of Germany, the story of postwar 
U. S. occupation, by Eugene Davidson 
(Knopf. $5.75). The other is Decade 
in Europe, which one of the most con- 
Scientious and penetrating European 
correspondents, Barrett McGurn of the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, has put together 
out of his experiences (Dutton. $5). 
Two annual reference volumes may 
not be as much appreciated in this 


= 
= 


country as they deserve. One is the 
Statesman’s Year-Book, which in 1,673 
pages gives infinite details about every 
country, province or state in the world, 
with precise data on economics, politics, 
religion, etc. (St. Martin’s. $9.50). The 
1959 issue is just out. World Events, 
which this year is now at its 200th vol- 
ume, began in 1758 and is perhaps bet- 
ter known under its old name of the 
Annual Register. This “chronicle of the 


realm” is a bargain with its 589 densely 
packed pages (Longmans, Green, 
$4.95). 

Speaking of international affairs, may 
the undersigned conclude by reporting 
that his own Vatican Diplomacy, sub- 
titled “a study of Church and State on 
the international plane,” is being re- 
leased this week (Princeton U. $7.50) 
and will be reviewed soon. 

Rospert A. GRAHAM 





AMERICA Presents a Verdict on Current Books 


The Jury... 


FLoyD ANDERSON, managing editor, The Advocate (Newark, 
N. J.) 
REv. RAYMOND T. BOSLER, editor, Indiana Catholic and Record 
JOSEPH BREIG, editor, Catholic Universe Bulletin (Cleveland) 
DAN HERR, director, The Thomas More Association (Chicago) 
MSGR. JOHN S. KENNEDY, editor, Catholic Transcript (Hartford) 
MsscR. FRANCIS J. LALLY, editor, The Pilot (Boston) 
DONALD MCDONALD, editor, Catholic Messenger (Davenport) 
REv. JOHN REEDY, C.S.C., editor, Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.) 
RICHARD REID, editor, Catholic News (New York) 
REv. GERARD ROONEY, C.P., literary editor, The Sign (Union 
City, N. J.) 
REv. JOHN SHEERIN, C.S.P., editor, Catholic World (New York) 
GERARD E. SHERRY, editor, Catholic Review (Baltimore) 
Mscr. WALTER J. TAPPE, editor, The Monitor (San Francisco) 


The Question... 


AMERICA conceived the idea 
that an interesting companion 
piece to the semiannual book 
roundup might be provided by 
a modest poll of bookmen of 
the Catholic press. 

We asked them: what five 
books published during the past 
six months have you found most 
significant, most interesting? 

Here are their votes. It’s 
quite obvious that there is no 
“party line” in their choices. 


ay UL TU 


THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE By Strunk and White. Macmillan. (McDonald) 
FAITH AND UNDERSTANDING IN AMERICA By Gustave Weigel, S.J. Mac- 
millan. (Reedy) 
THE FAITH EXPLAINED By Rev. Leo Trese. Fides. (Breig) 
THE FOLLOWING OF THE SAINTS By Donald Attwater. Kenedy. (Breig) 
7 ++ co REVOLUTION By Frank Gibney. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
ally 
THE IMAGE INDUSTRIES By Wiliiam Lynch, S.J. Sheed & Ward. (Reedy) 


FIVE VOTES = 
IE 
THE IMAGE OF MAN: A Review of Politics Reader. U. of Notre Dame. 
(Tappe) 
JESUS CHRISTUS By Romano Guardini. Regnery. (Kennedy) 
2 


IMAGE OF AMERICA By R. L. Bruckberger. Viking. 
Lally, Sheerin, Sherry) 


FOUR VOTES 


THE MEANING AND MATTER OF HISTORY By Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. (Anderson, Reid, Rooney, Sheerin) 


THREE VOTES 
ADVISE AND CONSENT By Allen Drury. Doubleday. 
Herr) 


(Anderson, Bosler, 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


(Andersen, Bosler, THE LIFE OF BENEDICT XV By Walter H. Peters. Bruce. (Kennedy) 


LOVE OR CONSTRAINT By Marc Oraison. Kenedy. (Reedy) 

MARY, MOTHER OF FAITH By Josef Weiger. Regnery. (Bosler) 

THE MASS OF THE ROMAN RITE By Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. (one- 
volume edition). Benziger. (Kennedy) 

MEMENTO MORI By Muriel Spark. Lippincott. (Herr) 

THE MIRACLE OF THE MOUNTAIN By Alden Hatch. Hanover House. 
( Anderson ) 

PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN: His Thought. By Charles Tresmontant. 
Helicon. (Rooney) 

THE PROVINCE OF THE HEART By Phyllis McGinley. Scribner. (Reid) 

QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE By Francois Mauriac. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. (Herr) 

RELIGION IN AMERICA: A Fund for the Republic Symposium. Meridian 
paperback. (McDonald) 

SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES By John J. Dougherty. Hanover House. 
(Anderson ) 

SENATOR JOE McCARTHY By Richard Rovere. Harcourt, Brace. (Sherry) 

SHAPING THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE Ed. Gerard Sloyan. Macmillan 
( MeDonald ) 

SUNDAY SERMONS OF THE GREAT FATHERS (4 vois.) Ed. M. F. Toal. 


THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM By Jaroslav Pelikan. Abingdon. 
(Bosler, Lally, Sheerin) 


TWO VOTES 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS: A Protestant-Jewish View. A Symposium. Sheed & 
Ward. (Lally, Sheerin) 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC CROSSROADS By Walter Ong, S.J. Macmillan. 
(Rooney, Sheerin) 

THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE By Morris L. West. Morrow. (Kennedy, Sherry) 

THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT By Jacques Barzun. Harper. (Herr, Tappe) 

THE MOVEMENT OF WORLD REVOLUTION By Christopher Dawson. Sheed 
& Ward. (Bosler, Tappe) 

THE PHENOMENON OF MAN By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. Harper. 
(Lally, Beedy) 


ONE VOTE 


THE ANATOMY OF FREEDOM By Harold R. Medina. Holt. (Reid) 

AND WITH THE DAWN REJOICING By Mary Elien Kelly. Bruce. (Breig) 

THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT By Andre Retefy, S.J. Hawthorne. (Rooney) 

CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON EDUCATION By Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. Han- 
over House. (Kennedy) 

CHRISTIANITY AND ART By Frank and Dorothy Getlein. Bruce. ( Herr) 

THE CHURCH IN THE DARK AGES By H. Daniel-Rops. Dutton. (Tappe) 

THE DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE By Jacques Maritain. Scribner. 
(MeDonald ) 

EARLY —— CATHOLICISM By Mother 
0.S.U. U. S. Catholic Hist. Soc. (Reid) 


INUIT ATT 





. Regnery. (Reedy) 
THE THIRTEENTH APOSTLE By Eugene Vale. Scribner. (Sherry) 
THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW .. . AND TODAY By Father Raymond, 0.C.S.0. 
Bruce. (Breig) 
piney LIBERALISM By William F. Buckley Jr. McDowell, Obolensky. 
e 
WRITERS AT WORK Ed. Malcolm Cowley. Viking. (McDonald) 


McCarthy, 
YOUR OTHER SELF By Canon Jean Vieujean. Newman. (Breig) 


Mary Peter 
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Nikita S. Khrushchev was not the only 
one to explore the American scene in 
the past six months. Critics and com- 





look to the future as well as to the past. 
Drucker’s thought-provoking analysis 
of patterns of change in modern society 
makes little pretense of having all the 
answers. Buckley seems equally vigor- 
ous in dissecting the views of his chosen 
adversaries, as in arguing his case for 
a society in which, as the cavalier critic 
might put it, individuals of every rank 
would be equally and absolutely free 
to rummage in garbage pails for their 
dinner and to use park benches for 
their bedding. 

Amateur students of the political 
structure of America will profit from 
Oxford Professor Max Beloff’s penetrat- 


ing yet friendly review of The Ameri- 
can Federal Government (Oxford. 
$4.50). James Burnham, in Congress 
and the American Tradition (Regnery. 
$6.50), restricts his view to one branch 
of the Government. He offers a rather 
somber prediction about the future of 
an independent legislature. His thesis 
will stimulate, even if it does not con- 
vince. 

At the close of their study of The 
Supreme Court in a Free Society 
(Prentice-Hall. $6.50), Alpheus T. 
Mason and William M. Beaney hold 
out brighter hopes for the future of the 
court as an effective “participant in the 





mentators, scholars and scoffers also 
took its measure from a variety of van- 
tage points. 

One thing the Soviet leader empha- 
sized was the superiority of the Russian 
system over that of the United States. 
Calvin B. Hoover, in his first-rate study 
of The Economy, Liberty and the State 
(Twentieth Century Fund. $5), takes 
a dimmer view of the inevitable con- 
centration of economic and _ political 
power in the USSR. With Massimo Sal- 
vadori, author of a balanced criticism 
of The Economics of Freedom: Ameri- 
can Capitalism Today (Doubleday. 
$4.50), he would hold that “people’s” 
or “democratic capitalism” differs vast- 
ly from the Marxist caricature of capital- 
ism and remains the best economy for 
a free society in the modern world. For 
a scholarly documentation of the 
changes which ushered in this new- 
style capitalism, consult the recently 
published and concluding volumes of 
Joseph Dorfman’s history of The Eco- 
nomic Mind in American Civilization: 
Vols, IV and V, 1918-1933 (Viking. 
$12.50). 

Two more excellent studies of a ma- 
jor factor in the growth of democratic 
capitalism—the unions—are now avail- 
able, Lester Velie’s Labor U.S.A. (Har- 
per. $4.95) surveys the labor front from 
a reporter's viewpoint. Unions and 
Union Leadership (Harper. $6), on the 
other hand, is a collection of expert es- 
says (edited by Jack Barbash) on the 
philosophy of unionism and other as- 
pects of the movement. One area in 
which labor and management have co- 
operated in a form of social experi- 
mentation is the subject of detailed re- 
view in Shared Government in Employ- 
ment Security (Columbia U. $6.50). 
The author, Fr. Joseph M. Becker, S.J., 
here reveals his authority as an expert 
on social security. 

Peter F. Drucker, in Landmarks of 
Tomorrow (Harper. $4.50), and Wil- 
liam F, Buckley Jr., in Up From Liber- 





dlism (McDowell, Obolensky. $3.50), 
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INSTRUCTIONS IN THE CATHOLIC FAITH 
By Rev. James Killgallon and Gerard Weber 


Ideal 
Christmas 


Gift 


for converts 
for “cradle Catholics” 
for your 
non-Catholic friends 





¢ emphasizes the Liturgy and the lay apostolate 


e based on the Scriptures. 


“The appearance of this popular 
guide to Christian doctrine is a bit 
of an event in the life of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. It re- 
sponds to a growing demand for such 
a handbook: one that would present 
the essentials of Christian teaching 
and tradition as a living, organic 
whole. 

“The more any Catholic comes in 
contact with people te whom the 
Catholic faith is unfamiliar, the more 
he wishes he had something less 
jejune to offer than a mere set of 


propositions, however aptly arranged. 
The problem is how, in our day, to 
present to sincere inquirers a sum- 
mary of the Church’s teaching, in 
which each part can be seen in its 
connection with the Author of our 
faith, the Person of Jesus Christ Him- 
self—Way, Truth and Life. That was 
the way the original glad announcing 
of the Kingdom of God struck with 
tremendous force the ancient world.” 


John LaFarge 
America, June 28, 1958 


cloth bound 288 pages $2.50 


Order from your book store or from 


LIFE IN CHRIST 
720 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ml. 




















Gifts 
of 


Distinction from 


UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


SOVIET POLICY TOWARD 
THE BALTIC STATES, 
1918-1940 
Albert N. Tarulis—Fascinatingly re- 
lates the devious and brutal methods 
used by the Bolsheviks to annex Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania. $5.50 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
AND RELIGION, 1917-1925 
Boleslaw Szczesniak—New and hither- 
to unknown information about the his- 
torical change inflicted on organized 
religion by the Communist revolution. 


$6.7. 
THE CONGRESS FOUNDS 
THE NAVY, 1787-1798 
Marshall Smelser—An account of the 
acrimonious debates in Congress 
which preceded the birth of our Navy. 
$5.50 


at all Leading Bookstores 


of NOTRE DAME 


political process” and one whose “worth 
consists not only in its restraining pow- 
er, but also in the part it plays in mak- 
ing vocal and audible the ideas and 
values that might otherwise be 
silenced.” 

Sitting on a lower Federal bench, 
Judge Harold R. Medina, in the cele- 
brated trial of eleven top Communists, 
amply demonstrated the high judicial 
qualities he examines in a collection of 
speeches on The Anatomy of Freedom 
(Holt. $3.50). If the courts, Congress 
and the Chief Executive have at times 














A Light to the Gentiles 


by Adrian L. van Kaam 


The best biography ever written 
about the Venerable Francis Liber- 
mann. A sufferer from epilepsy, often 
tempted to suicide, he may become the 
first Jew ever to be canonized. $4.75 


Spiritual Writings 

of Claude F. Poullart des Places 
First complete edition. A former 

lawyer, the author founded a seminary 


and a congregation before he even be- 
came a priest. $5.75 (paper $5.00) 


Symposium on Evolution 

Contributions of Frederick C. Baw- 
den (biology), Gottfried O. Lang (an- 
thropology), Andrew G. van Melsen 
(philosophy), and Cyril Vollert S.J., 
(theology). $3.00 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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been remarkably responsive to public 
opinion, in Douglas Cater’s view this 
resulted from the pressure of The 
Fourth Branch of Government (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50)—the Washington 
correspondents. His own journalistic ex- 
perience may lead him to exaggerate 
the newsmen’s influence, but his caution 
should be heard. 

Though many of Floyd Hunter’s “100 
top leaders in the development of poli- 
cies affecting the nation” hold Federal 
posts, the majority of those he lists in 
Top Leadership, U.S.A. (U. of N. Caro- 
lina. $6) are engaged in industry, 
finance or public service outside Wash- 
ington. His ingenious search for the top 
100, known or relatively unknown to 
the public, also reveals the force of 
Social Mobility in Industrial Society 
(U. of California. $5). Seymour M. 
Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, the au- 
thors of the latter volume, made an ex- 
haustive survey of research on mobility 
in the U. S. and other industrialized 
nations. They conclude that the Horatio 
Alger hero still has a chance in America, 
but his opportunity is equally bright 
in other industrial societies. 

While the Lipset-Bendix volume 
presents sophisticted scholarship of a 
high order, the same, unfortunately, 
cannot be said for Vance Packard’s best- 
seller, The Status Seekers (McKay. 
$4.50). Packard has partly digested 
large chunks of sociological literature 
on this subject, but his analysis remains 
inadequate and one can only regret the 
impression his “exploration of class be- 
havior in America” makes on a host of 
uncritical readers. 


Mind in America 


Another aspect of American life un- 
der investigation has been our national 
attitude toward things of the intellect. 
Three distinguished educators delivered 
themselves of notable comments on the 
subject. Jacques Barzun examined The 
House of Intellect (Harper. $5) and, 
with customary wit and style, reports 
that its foundations are not too sturdy. 





It is quite likely that the whole educa- 
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tional structure would be sounder if 
administrators meditated on the wise 
“reflections of a college president” prof- 
ferred by Henry W. Wriston as the fruit 
of experience during three decades in 
the forefront of the Academic Proces- 
sion (Columbia U. $4). For Catholics, 
finally, there is special significance in 
what Fr. Walter J. Ong, S.J., says 
about American Catholic Crossroads 
(Macmillan. $3.50) —essentially, a chal- 
lenge to his fellow Catholics to measure 
up to their high tradition and calling in 
the realm of thought. 


Religion as Factor 


America, as historian Roy F. Nichols 
establishes with great precision in Reli- 
gion and American Democracy (Louis- 
iana State U. $2.50), grew from a soil 
fertilized by religious and democratic 
idealism. Over the years since the 
foundation of the republic, Modern Re- 
vivalism (Ronald. $6.50), William ¢. 
McLaughlin Jr. reveals, was one of the 
strange and, in his quite controversial 
opinion, unsatisfactory turns that re- 
ligion took. Fr. Gustave Weigel, S.J, 


Five To Note—— 


The House of Intellect 
by Jacques Barzun 
Parochial School 
by Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 
The Economy, Liberty and the State 
‘by Calvin B. Hoover 
The Church in the Suburbs 
by Andrew M. Greeley 
The Anatomy of Freedom 
by Harold R. Medina 











points to other vagaries of current reli- 
gious thought, but goes on to treat with 
genial sense and sensibility of positive 
aspects of Faith and Understanding i 
America (Macmillan. $3.75). His b 
must interest all who entertain lively 
concern for church unity. 

Anyone wishing to evaluate the na- 
ture and depth of contemporary rel 
gious practices in the three faiths will 
not want to miss The Church in the 
Suburbs (Sheed & Ward. $3.50), by 
Fr. Andrew M. Greeley; The New 
Shape of American Religion (Harper. 
$3.50), by Rev. Dr. Martin E. Marty; 
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or Jews in Suburbia (Beacon. $3.50), 
by Rabbi Albert I. Gordon. Though 
they differ in method and range-F. 
Greeley tackles broad issues in an if 
formed and informative manner, Dr. 
Marty plunges more readily into @ 
analysis of ideas and history, and Rabbi 
Gordon presents an enormous body 

concrete details—the three authors a& 
rive at an exciting degree of agreement 
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on the nature of the problems confront- 
ing their respective communities in an 
evolving American society. 

To round out the picture of Catholic 
parochial life, Fr. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., 
publishes the results of on-the-spot 
studies in parishes up and down the 
land. Of course, beneath the promising 
new developments he reports in The 
Living Parish (Fides. $3.95), must lie 
a sound theological basis. The Parish 
(Newman. $2.75), edited by the dis- 
tinguished Austrian scholar, Fr. Hugo 
Rahner, S.J., will serve admirably as 
an introduction to such a theology. 

From this side of the Atlantic, on 
the other hand, we have the best piece 
of sociological research into that thor- 
oughly American phenomenon, The 
Parochial School (U. of Notre Dame. 
$6). All who appreciate the unique 
function of the school in a_ typical 
American parish will be indebted to 
the author, Fr. Joseph H. Fichter, S.]J., 
for a study that is a model of pains- 
taking labor and insight. For a clear 
presentation of the philosophy behind 
the parochial school and of the historical 
growth of Catholic education in the 
U. S., Catholic Viewpoint on Education 
(Hanover House, $3.50), by Neil G. 
McCluskey, S.J., should prove more 
than adequate. 


Society’s Basic Unit 


Two recent books add to our under- 
standing of marriage and the family. 
Sr. Frances Jerome Woods, C.D.P., per- 
forms a genuine service with her study 
of The American Family System 
(Harper. $6.50). Hér text combines 
sound scholarship with a firm grasp 
of Catholic values in its orientation. 
Designed more for popular consump- 
tion is Ralph L. Woods’ compilation of 
selections from a host of authors on 
The Catholic Concept of Love and 
Marriage (Lippincott. $3.95). 

If the sociological tone of some of 
the foregoing works tends to scare you 
from them, a careful perusal of General 
Sociology (Bruce. $4.40) may be what 
you need. Authors Nicholas Timasheff, 
Paul W. Facey, S.J., and John C, 
Schlereth, do an admirable job of 
throwing light on contemporary sociol- 
ogy. If you prefer, however, to nurse 
a grudge against sociologists and their 
works and pomps, try C. Wright Mills’ 
screed against the “grand theorists” and 
abstracted empiricists” in his study of 
or Sociological Imagination (Oxford. 


The reputation of Fr. John F. Cronin, 
.S., as a student of economics, a clear 
and balanced thinker and a leading ex- 
Ponent of papal social thought, is 
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enough to recommend his latest work 
on Social Principles and Economic Life 
(Bruce. $6.50). This volume confirms 
that reputation. Another book by a 
priest-economist, The Functional Econ- 
omy (Prentice-Hall. $6), by Fr. Ber- 
nard W. Dempsey, S.J., supplements 
and in some respects carries forward 
the considerations raised by Fr. Cronin. 
The Social Order of Tomorrow (New- 
man. $2.75), by Archduke Otto von 
Habsburg, though not in the same class 
with the two preceding books, may 
prove helpful as a point of departure in 
discussing the social and political issues 
posed by the march of science. 


By way of rounding off this survey 
on the political, economic and social 
state of current American affairs, a few 
reports on specific problems may be 
noted. Racial discrimination is readily 
admitted to be a major public concern. 
For this reason it is useful to have 
Clement E. Vose’s Caucasians Only (U. 
of California. $6), a history of the legal 
struggle to reverse previous court ap- 
provals of discriminatory housing cove- 
nants. 

Juvenile delinquency, as UN reports 
show, is a universal headache. For a 
better understanding of the American 
variety, one can recommend Frederick 
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JUST OUT... 


MEDITATIONS ON 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
—THE NARRATIVES 


by Gaston Brillet, C.Or. 
translated by Kathryn Sullivan, 


Although there are many meditation books 
on the apel: it often seems that the Old 
Testament has been neglected in this respect. 
In his meditations Father Brillet has chosen 
the richest pericopes to help us savor the 
timeless doctrine. 

This first volume of a series of four (** THE 
PSALMS, *** PROPHECY, **** WISDOM, 
to be published in 1960) is based on the his- 
torical accounts. From these ancient narra- 
tives certain never-changing facts are re- 
vealed: our relationship with God, God’s at- 
titude toward us, toward the Church, and our 
own attitude toward Him. 


Cloth 
At your bookstore or 


DESCLEE CO., INC. 
280 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


R.S.C.J. 


$3.50 











S. Baldi’s My Unwelcome Guests (Lip- 
pincott. $3.95); Jess Stearn’s The 
Wasted Years (Doubleday. $3.95); the 
story of the tragic murder of teen-age 
Michael Farmer in The Jury Is Still Out 
(Harper. $4.50), by Irwin D. Davidson 
and Richard Gehman; or Len O’Con- 
nor’s They Talked to a Stranger (St. 
Martin’s, $3.95). The last is the best of 
the lot. 

Each stage of life has its own prob- 
lems. Selma H. Fraiberg, in The Magic 
Years (Scribner. $3.95), sympathetical- 
ly traces the young child’s path from 
the total dependence of infancy to the 
beginnings of responsible behavior. For 
the adolescent, new trials appear. 
Many of them have to do with Premar- 
ital Dating Behavior (Holt. $6). Soci- 
ologist Winston Ehrmann polled 1,000 
college students on their dating prac- 
tices and on their attitudes toward 
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them. His sample does not permit him 
to live up to the publisher’s claim that 
the book is an “authoritative report on 
the sex behavior of modern American 
youth.” His study is informative, how- 
ever, concerning behavior and values on 
some college campuses. 

Finally, Americans confront in in- 
creasing numbers the mystery of The 
Nature of Retirement (Macmillan. 
$4.50). Another sociologist, Elon 
Moore, offers light on the social and 
psychological blocks to a happy and 
fruitful existence after retirement. One 
might wish for a fuller treatment of the 
role of religion with respect to the aged. 
It is possible, however, that most reli- 
gious groups have made little attempt, 
to date, to tackle the problems of their 
senior members. 

DonaLp R. CAMPION 


| All Sorts of Art 


| The modern movement in painting, ac- 


cording to Sir Herbert Read, former 
Norton Professor of Fine Arts at Har- 
vard University, began with Cézanne 
and his desire to see the world “objec- 
tively.” Sir Herbert’s handy volume, A 
Concise History of Modern Painting 
(Praeger, 376p., 485 plates, 100 in 
color, 8%” x 6”, $7.50, carries the 
reader expertly through the origins of 
modern art, the “break-through” of Ma- 
tisse and the Fauves, cubism, Dada, 
surrealism, etc., up to the present de- 
velopments. The plates are excellent 
and the text extremely informative. 
There are ample text references and an 
index. 

The Samuel H. Kress Foundation is 
interested in “creating through reli- 
gious art a deeper Christian spirit 
among the men and women and chil- 








dren of America.” In pursuit of this aim, 

Richard Ellis has prepared a “studio 
book,” The Four Gospels and the Book 
of Acts (Authorized King James ver- 
sion), with 41 full-color gravure repro- 
ductions of classic religious paintings, 
13th to 16th centuries (Viking, 253p., 
8%” x 13”, $27.50). It is a superb piece 
of bookmaking. Oddly enough for 
Christian art, the only scenes illustrated 
from the Book of Acts are the Ascen- 
sion and the Conversion of St. Paul. 

If you are handed a message from 
Foggy Bottom, in Washington, D. C.,, 
announcing that you have been ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Japan, or if you 
are traveling to Japan—or indeed if you 
just wish to know something about Jap- 
anese religions, customs, dress, dance, 
geography, history, arts and crafts, per- 
sonages, folklore, proverbs, ghosts, and 
no end of other fascinating matters—or- 
der a copy of Japanalia (fifth edition), 
by Lewis Bush (David McKay, 31]p., 
index, references, etc., $5.50). This is 
a completely delightful volume, lavish- 
ly illustrated with 25 photographs and 
151 charming line drawings. It is not 
a travel guide, but just a window on 
Japan, old and new, done with style 
and in alphabetic form. The references 
to Christianity and the Catholic mis- 
sions are thoughtful and respectful. 
Joun LaF arce 


SAINT TERESA: A Journey in Spain 
By Elizabeth Hamilton. Scribner. 192p, 
$3.50 


The title and the subtitle convey pre- 
cisely the nature of this work. Primarily 
the story of a great and saintly reform- 
er, the book also describes many of the 
picturesque sites of Spain, as the author 
traverses the ground covered by St. 
Teresa when she was engaged in her 
monumental work. The result is a happy: 
fusion of biography and travelog. Miss 
Hamilton is a classicist teaching at the 
Sacred Heart Convent in London. 

The account begins with Avila, where 
Teresa was reared. The sights and 
sounds of this historic city are evoked 
as the author outlines the life of the 
saint from her childhood until the found- 
ing of the reformed convent of St. 
Joseph. Teresa had a dogged persis- 
tence, and her efforts at reform were not 
to be frustrated by the most powerful 
opposition. She could at different times 
be firm and ingratiating. She did not at 
first envision leaving Avila, but events 
forced her to travel up and down the 
primitive roads of central and southern 
Spain establishing Carmelite convents 
of the primitive rule. 

The author recounts all the major 
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aspects of the saint’s busy life, not only 
the journeys, but also the mystical ex- 
periences and the literary outpourings. 
Teresa was not a learned person, but 
had a deep respect for learning, pre- 
ferring as spiritual director a competent 
theologian to a pious but unscholarly 
priest. She was embarrassed by the levi- 
tations she experienced in public. “It is 
an extremely awkward thing,” she wrote 
her brother, “and I don’t believe my 
prayer is any the better for it.” 

Miss Hamilton stresses the “human” 
side of Teresa, apparently with a view 
to revealing the common ground the 
great saint shared with us lesser mor- 
tals. Teresa was capable of the ready 
retort. Chided one day on the road by 





a companion for eating partridge, she 
replied that “there was a time for par- 
tridge and a time for penance.” Oppos- 
ing a project for a school for girls, she 
observed that “I know only too well 
what a lot of women are like, when 
they are all together. God defend us!” 
This woman of spirit and sanctity— 
she possessed both to an extraordinary 
degree—is portrayed effectively in her 
setting. Teresa’s life has achieved uni- 
versal significance, but it is essential to 
see the saint emerging from her par- 
ticular soil, Miss Hamilton has fulfilled 

her task with much success. 
Francis E. MCMAHON 


TOGETHER TOWARD GOD 

By P. Ranwez, S.J., J. and M. L. Defossa, 
J. Gerard-Libois. Transl. from the French 
by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. Newman. 
260p. $4.75 


Reminding parents that they must pro- 
vide religious instruction for their chil- 
dren, this book suggests ways and 
means to that end. It is written by a 
priest-professor at Louvain University, 
with the assistance of a mother and two 
fathers of Catholic families. The result 
is a balanced presentation of sound 
doctrine and tested, practical educa- 
tional techniques. The book also has 
a fine bibliography of works in English 
in this field. 

The authors recommend ways to im- 
part religious instructions and to de- 
velop the child’s character at each of 
five stages in his psychological develop- 
ment—stages between his birth and his 
18th year. They propose that much of 
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MAJOR TRENDS IN AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY 


By Francis X. Curran, S.J. 


A concise summary of the important phases in the growth of the 
Church in the United States. 
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AMERICA PRESS 


List $2.50 


A JOHN LA FARGE READER 


An astute collection of a famed 
Jesuit’s writings on such subjects 
as art, liberalism, science, human 
relations. 


List $3.50 


THAT WE MAY HAVE HOPE 
By William A. Donaghy, S.J. 
The distinguished, sparkling series 


of reflections and proddings drawn 
from the Sunday Epistles by a mas- 
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List $3.50 
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New Testament, and a profound assessment 
of the meaning of Christianity in terms of 
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the child’s religious education should 
be centered around reading the Bible 
and observing the liturgical year in the 
home. To instruct him in doctrine, they 
boldly suggest that the mystery of the 
Trinity can serve as the framework. 
Parents are urged to give the example 
of their own solid piety and thus assist 
the child in learning to live his faith. 
There are repeated warnings against 
any policy injurious to family unity or 
any “forcing” of the child to receive 
the sacraments, to practice mortifica- 
tions and so on. 

Parental love is depicted in these 
pages, not as mere sentimentality, but 
as a strong virtue which inspires the 
respect of children and elicits reciprocal 
love on their part. The authors show an 
uncommon appreciation for silence and 
recollection in a child’s spiritual devel- 
opment. 

It is difficult to point out any signi- 
ficant defects in this excellent book. 
There might be some question, how- 
ever, about the extent to which it can 
be useful to parents in America today. 
The authors presume that they are 
addressing Catholics who understand 
the spirit as well as the letter of Chris- 
tian doctrine and are accustomed to a 
thoroughly religious approach to daily 
living. Many parents today (more’s 
the pity) are so limited in this regard 
that they would be unable to grasp the 
ideals described and even less prepared 
to pass them on to their children. 

For those parents who are able and 
willing to give their children a thor- 
oughly Catholic orientation on all of 
life’s problems and challenges, this is 
an invaluable source of inspiration and 
methods, Epwarp W. O’RourKE 


THE END OF AMERICAN INNOCENCE 
By Henry F. May. Knopf. 4138p. $5.75 


Quite often we make World War I the 
dividing line between the age of Amer- 
ican innocence and the period of com- 
ing of age. This is not correct, accord- 
ing to Dr. May, professor of history at 
the University of California. The forces 
of change were well under way as early 
as 1912, and by 1917, when we entered 
the war, they had made significant in- 
roads on the old order. True, the war 
accelerated the revolt against stylized 
manners and customs and made the 
“roaring “twenties” the obvious break 
with the past, but the great changes of 
the twenties had their roots in the pre- 
war period. 

Three basic concepts controlled 
American thinking before 1920. They 
were a belief in progress; the feeling 
that moral values could be neatly de- 
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fined and therefore could guide both 
personal and public affairs; and the cul- 
tural concept that European traditions 
were the true basis for social attitudes, 
manners and customs. These concepts, 
according to Mr. May, largely shaped 
American education, literature, politics 
and the social sciences. 

By careful research, sound synthesis 
and prudent conclusions, the author 
shows that these concepts were under 
heavy attack before World War I. He 
deals primarily with people, starting 
with William Dean Howells as the epi- 
tome of the old order, and concluding 
with the fiery revolutionists, of whom 
John Reed is probably the best known, 
In some instances the rebels were ahead 
of their times, but men like Sinclair 





Lewis, Theodore Dreiser and Walter 
Lippmann have had a timeless impact 
on American society. Nor was the re- 
volt confined to individuals: Harvard 
and Columbia were very influential, and 
new magazines and newspapers spread 
the new dogmas. 

One of the most significant features 
of the book is the way in which Mr. 
May has been able to capture and im- 
part to the reader the spirit of the 
times. Too often historians are so en- 
raptured with the facts that they fail 
to give the reader their true setting. 
Few of the facts are new; there are no 
startling revelations or eye-catching 
scandals. Instead, the chief value of the 
book is the way in which the author 
has synthesized his data to present a 
new interpretation of a significant era. 

Although the nature of the material 
and a ponderous style make The End 
of American Innocence heavy reading, | 
recommend it for all who would study 
the American past in order to compre- 
hend the present and to plan for the 
future. EucENE F, KRAMER 


THE GENERAL’S WIFE: The Life of 
Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant 
By Ishbel Ross. Dodd, Mead. 372p. $5 


The union of Ulysses S. Grant and Julia 
Dent was tested by many adverse ci 
cumstances: the opposition or indiffer- 
ence of their families, the relative pov- 
erty of young Sam Grant, separations 
forced by campaigns in the Mexican 
War and assignments to remote army 
posts, slow promotions and ill-starred 
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business ventures, and the frustration 
and humiliation of dependence upon 
family assistance. Such obstacles are 
normal enough, given the time and the 
human condition. 

But add to these the emergence of 
Grant as a Civil War general, ultimately 
responsible for the entire Northern 
campaign, and later, as Chief Executive 
for two terms during what could be 
called, from the point of view of po- 
litical morality, our Restoration period, 
and it is not difficult to appreciate the 
role of Mrs. Grant in sustaining her hus- 
band through a lifetime of trial. 

Miss Ross presents the story of Mrs. 
Grant without the sentimentality which 
could easily mar the telling. We see 
Grant as husband and father—a facet 
unrevealed in his own soldierly Memoirs 
and rarely depicted with any depth by 
historians and biographers, who are 
naturally attracted by the military and 
political aspects of his life. Julia en- 
couraged Grant by her sincere, con- 
stant faith in him, and by her presence 
in his headquarters, very often near the 
line of battle. During these turbulent 
years, the Grants managed to raise their 
children in a manner which reflected 
their love for them. As First Lady, Julia 
supplied the social graces which the 
plain and shy Grant lacked. The roll call 
of important personages to whom she 
played hostess is indeed impressive. 

It is probable that Miss Ross will en- 
counter some argument on the question 
of Grant’s drinking. Resting her case 
on friendly evidence, she claims that 
the outward appearances of his mi- 
graine headaches were misinterpreted 
by those who sought to slander him. 
This has always seemed a rather im- 
material point. Perhaps there was 
drinking during the times of loneliness 
and failure, or brought on by the need 
to assuage the horrors of war to which 
he was especially sensitive, or even to 
relieve the migraine headaches. In any 
case, he did not feel the need when 
Julia was with him, or when his stead- 
fast aide, Rawlins, was near to offer his 
friendship and understanding. And 
there is no evidence that he engaged 
in battle with anything less than com- 
plete clarity of mind. 

Grant’s love of children, his aversion 
to hunting, his anguish at the torments 
of the wounded at Shiloh and elsewhere 
were symbolic of his need for a strong 
bond of love which would carry him 
through his public life. Julia supplied 
this love. The testimony of their mu- 
tual devotion is in the famous tomb on 
the banks of the Hudson, where she 
rests in a marble sarcophagus next to 
that of her illustrious husband. Visitors 
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who have wondered why she has been 

accorded such honor need no longer do 

so. Miss Ross’ book will tell them. 
RayMonD L. CAROL 


1877; YEAR OF VIOLENCE 


By Robert V. Bruce. Bobbs-Merrill. 384p. 
$5.00 


American society teetered on the edge 
of social revolution in 1877. The crisis 
began with the Panic of 1873, and be- 
came progressively deeper as manage- 
ment retrenched to preserve the al- 
mighty dividend. Naturally, the re- 
trenchment hit hardest at labor, the 
major cost in production. But labor, 
despite then prevailing theories was 
not an inanimate factor in production. 
Workers, like everyone else, have the 
peculiar habit of eating, and when 
wages reached starvation levels, work- 
ers had to strike. The crisis came to a 
head in 1877, when the railroads—the 
economic bellwether of the 19th cen- 
tury much as steel is today—announced 
further wage reductions. 

Robert Bruce has gathered an almost 
unbelievable mass of material to de- 
scribe the momentous events of 1877. 
He used contemporary newspapers, 
business records, Government reports 
and personal letters to show the social 
implications of the depression and to 
trace the course of the bloody strikes 
of 1877. 

There are many apt and well-turned 
phrases in this discussion. For instance, 
when wage reductions were announced 
to protect dividends of widows and or- 
phans, Mr. Bruce writes, “ . . . to be 
sure, 85 per cent of the [New York] 
Central’s stock had been the chief sup- 
port of orphans: namely, Cornelius and 
William Vanderbilt.” Despite this and 
many similar statements, the author 
maintains an objective and impartial 
attitude toward both management and 
labor. 

The story of the railroad strikes is 
graphically told. In general, the strikers 
lacked leadership, and violence broke 
out soon with heavy loss of life and 
property. Teen-agers and irresponsible 
people too often used the strikes as an 
excuse for thievery and mischief. State 
militia, particularly in Pennsylvania, was 
unable to handle the situation, and in 
one instance the soldiers were so sym- 
pathetic with the strikers that they were 
useless. 

Mr. Bruce tells his story thoroughly 
and well. Exhaustive research, lively 
writing and good organization are obvi- 
ous in this book. The social implications 
of the labor revolt are made clear, as 











BEST SELLER 





THE WAY 


by Joseph M. Escriva. The recent 16th Span- 
ish and 4th Italian editions bring publication 
of this ‘‘new kind of spiritual classic’ (The 
London Tablet) to the 400,000 mark. $2.50 





NEW BOOKS 


The Sharon Selection 
of Modern Spirituality. 


A YEAR WITH THE LITURGY 


by Jacques Leclercq. Meditations and prayers 
on the various feasts of the Liturgical Year. 
“I wanted to call this book a ‘romance,’”’ 
writes the author, “but I was afraid of shock- 
ing people, and yet it is a ‘romance’, a slice 
of life, a romance of the great adventure of 
the soul and God.” $3.00 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


by Romano Guardini. After an introduction 
to the history of this stimulating devotion 
Msgr. Romano Guardini introduces each sta- 
tion. Illustrated with 14 modern woodcuts by 
Michael Biggs, a young Irish artist. $2.25 


SIMON PETER 


by Georges Chevrot. A book of deep spiritual- 
ity—of a very practical type, applied to our 
every day lives. Many editions have been pub- 
lished in French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
Portugese and Slovak. $3.25 


SECULAR INSTITUTES 


by Salvador Canals. A priest of Opus Dei, an 
Official of the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious, in charge of the Office of Secular 
Institutes, writes “everything that could be 
of interest concerning the nature, objects, 
fields of action—spiritual and apostolic—of 
Secular Institutes.” (Gaceta del Norte) $2.75 


OUR LADY THE VIRGIN 

by Frederic Suarez, is a deep analysis of all 
the Gospel text. It helps the reader to under- 
stand Our Lady from both the supernatural 


’ and the human aspect. It was the second 


best-seller among all books published in Spain 
in 1956. $3.50 


OUR FATHER 


by His Eminence Cardinal Grente, Member 
of the French Academy, is more than a com- 
mentary on the Our Father. In discussing 
the seven requests made in that prayer the 
author explains many interesting moral ques- 
tions and draws very practical peeping 


MAN, THE SAINT 


by J. Urteaga, is no ordinary book. It will 
scandalize many readers. But for those who 
still know the meaning of true manliness; 
those who still follow Christ as Paul did or 
Augustine, putting strength and energy into 
their love, without any sentimentalisms or 
false tears; these will find here, in pages 
written with the fervor of a true apostle, 
abundant food to satisfy their spirit. $3.25 


—SCEPTER’S SPIRITUAL CLASSICS 
THE HOLY GHOST 


by Blessed John of Avila, treats of the neces- 
sity of knowing, conversing with, and aban- 
doning oneself to the Holy Ghost. It shows 
that Christian Perfection must be based on 
the operation of the Holy Ghost on one’s mes 


Order from any book store 


SCEPTER PRESS 


5544 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 37 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Michigan 





SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
( Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 
Master’s Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 
Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 
Professional training: 

Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 


New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, 

New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


MARYMOUNT 
COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music. 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 








Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York 28, N. Y. Address 
Reverend Mother. 








Good Counsel 
College 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S, degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 
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is the feeble attempts of the Marxists 
to exploit the situation. Another major 
achievement is the sound analysis of 
the capitalistic social and economic 


thought of the period, as typified by | 


Thomas Scott and Frank B. McGowan 
of the Pennsylvania and Reading Rail. 
roads respectively. 

From the nature of the subject and 


of the sources, it is clear that 1877, | 


Year of Violence is not light reading. 
Too many facts tend to clog the flow 
of the story, and too much detail dis. 
tracts the general reader. More synthesis 
and interpretation would make this a 
livelier and more readable book. Despite 
these almost inevitable characteristics, 
this is a strongly recommended volume 
for those interested in the origins of our 
present-day society. EUGENE F. Kramer 


FILMS 





THE MIRACLE (Warner). I do not 
feel as strongly about this film as did 
America’s editorial of last summer 
about Say One for Me. Furthermore, 
The Miracle presents a totally different 
kind of problem. Nevertheless, it is an- 
other instance of misunderstanding 
and/or misuse of religion on the screen 
which leaves the reviewer wondering 
whether to dismiss it with a few perhaps 
well-chosen expletives or to try to dis- 
cuss it seriously. 

The picture is a very free reworking 
of the old spectacle drama produced on 
the Broadway stage some thirty-five 
years ago by Max Reinhardt. Its story, 
allegedly based on a pious legend, told 
of a nun in a medieval Spanish convent 
who abandoned her vows for love ofa 
mysterious stranger. A statue of the 
Blessed Virgin came down from its 
chapel niche to assume the nun’s habit 
and take her place in the cloister. After 
a series of lurid adventures, mostly of 
an amatory nature, the heroine returned 
penitently (and, if I am not mistaken, 
in a moribund condition) to the con- 
vent. She resumed her habit and ex- 
pired in the odor of sanctity; the statue 


went back to its pedestal; the drought | 


that had all but destroyed the valley 
ended; no one (except the audience) 
knew about the heroine’s spectacular 
temporary defection. 

In the Hollywood section of his auto- 
biography, Played by Ear, Fr. Daniel 


Lord, S.J., described his efforts—suc- | 


cessful at the time—to keep the play 
from being filmed. Ironically enough, 
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one of his chief objections was that a 
change in the story made the heroine a 
postulant instead of a professed nun. 
The change had been introduced into 
the screen treatment to head off antici- 





pated objections from Catholics. But, as 
Fr. Lord pointed out, if the girl is a 
postulant she is perfectly free to leave 
the convent at any time, and that 
renders the tale senseless on every 
imaginable level. 

Sure enough, however, this expedient 
is retained in the movie version which 
turns up twenty-odd years after Fr. 
Lord’s valiant rear-guard action. The 
heroine (Carroll Baker) is not only a 
postulant, but also a most unpromising 
one who, with the best will in the world, 
clearly does not know what religious 
life is all about and never will. 

Reason and logic are unsuitable 
weapons for tilting with pious legends, 
alleged pious legends or movie adapta- 
tions of alleged pious legends. Never- 
theless, direct divine intervention on 
behalf of an absconding postulant, who 
almost certainly had no vocation to be- 
gin with, seems a little too much to be 
asked to give credence to. 

The basic premise is not the only 
unbelievable feature of the movie. As 
I understand it, the original play con- 
sisted mostly of spectacle, pageantry 
and pantomime, and it could be inter- 
preted as an allegory or fantasy. The 
movie version, however, updated to the 
period of the Napoleonic Wars and 
couched in high-flown, old-fashioned 
romantic terms by scenarist Frank But- 
ler, operates only on the level of every- 
day realism, for which the story is whol- 
ly unsuited. The net result is a pre- 
tentious, elaborately produced, Techni- 
colored, silly and not at all religious 
film, which is made worse, if possible, 
by the fact that Miss Baker is woefully 
miscast and inept in the leading role. 

It remains to be said that, strictly 
speaking, the picture is not morally of- 
fensive, though it is an affront to in- 
telligence and esthetic sensibilities. 
Quite possibly, adolescent girls will 
weep pleasurably as the heroine finally 
renounces the British officer (Roger 
Moore) whom she truly loves but keeps 
losing, just as another generation wept 
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over the sentimental excesses of Smilin’ 
Thru. 

Why was the film made? One ex- 
planation advanced for Say One for Me 
—that it is the kind of sentimental re- 
ligiosity that movie producers think 
Catholics want—will not do here, be- 
cause Fr. Lord is on the record to the 
contrary. In any case, movie producers 
have begun to learn that there is no 
such thing as Catholic opinion in the 
singular. If they had listened to the 
Catholics to whom they generally turn 
for advice, they would in all probability 
not have made the altogether exception- 
al and admirable film of The Nun’s 
Story. (It is a minor irony of The Mir- 
acle that it is the work of the same 
studio—and producer, Henry Blanke— 
that gave us The Nun’s Story.) 

A more probable explanation for the 
picture is that themes which display 
the trappings of religion without its 
substance have always been popular 
with mass audiences, and the rituals 
and disciplines of the Catholic Church, 
even though superficially and improp- 
erly apprehended, are both fascinating 
and photogenic. [L of D: A-II] 

Morra WALSH 


THEATRE 





NO TRIFLING WITH LOVE, by AI- 
fred de Musset, is an amusing comedy 
that deserves generally favorable com- 
ment. It is the type of play a thought- 
ful theatregoer wishes to see more fre- 
quently on the contemporary stage. It 
is intellectually stimulating, and a vein 
of pizzicato humor, like a bright thread 
in a tapestry, sparkles in its lines and 
characterizations. There are, however, 
some debits which must be mentioned, 
among them the author’s deceptiveness 
and apparent confusion. 

The deceptiveness begins with the 
title, which may be the fault of Raoul 
Pellissier, who translated the play from 
French. It is a title that suggests a 
frivolous farce or a Restoration-type 
comedy of manners. In the last five, or 
at most ten, minutes of the play one 
begins to suspect the author is telling 
us that love is too precious to be han- 
dled with careless fingers. 

In structure the play is a boy-meets- 
girl story, but in this case the meeting 
is arranged by a wealthy French baron 
who is both father of the boy and 
guardian of the girl, besides being the 
girl’s uncle. The barrier between the 
two young people, for dramatic pur- 
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Roman 
Missal 





AN EXQUISITE daily Missal, first pre- 
pared by the world-famous Adrian Fortes- 
cue, now completely revised and up-to- 
date, it is very probably the most compact 
and easy-to-use daily Missal available to- 
day. Printed in two colors throughout, in 
true liturgical style, its remarkably legible 
pages are encased in a variety of sump- 
tuous handcrafted bindings. Because of its 
handy size that allows it to fit comfortably 
in asmall bag or in a trouser pocket and 
because of its extremely low price, is it 
any wonder that people have taken to call- 
ing it the ““Worker’s Missal’? 


All editions have rounded edges, slip cases 
and five ribbon markers. 


Black leather with gilt edges $5.75 
Black morocco leather with red 
burnished edges 6.25 


Black morocco leather with gilt edges 6.75 
White morocco leather with gilt edges 8.75 
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AMERICA’s Bookstore Guide tells you where 
you can buy the gift books you will need 
this Christmas. You will appreciate, too, the 
collections of Christmas cards, creches, stat- 
ues and religious articles from which you 
may choose the most appropriate gifts for 
all your family and friends. These book- 
sellers will be happy to see you in person, 
talk with you on the phone, or handle your 
mail orders thoughtfully and efficiently. 


Wherever possible, patronize your local 
Catholic Bookstores! 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic books, rosaries and other fine gifts 
for Christmas 


95 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Phone: HAncock 6-6330 





Matthew F. Sheehan 
Company 


Est. 1907 
New Englana’s leading 
Catholic Book Store 
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Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic books, rosaries and other fine gifts 
for Christmas 
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poses, is the girl’s feminine instinct to 
be hard to get. As a counteroffensive 
the boy excites her jealousy by court- 
ing an attractive peasant girl. This is 
the stuff of which comedy is made. 
When the play takes a tragic turn, it 
is difficult to say whether the author or 
his audience is more confused. In either 
case, the tragic ending is not convinc- 
ing. 

One of the author’s admirable talents 
is his gift for deft characterization. Love 
is such a revelatory emotion that any 
playwright worthy of his art can make 
his portraiture of lovers persuasive. Cre- 
ating a character like the baron, how- 
ever, confronts an author with areal 
challenge; de Musset meets it head on 
and conquers it. The baron is a deleet- 
able blend of privileged aristocrat and 
stuffed shirt, while remaining a plausi- 
ble man who breathes, sweats and iman- 
ages property. In your reviewer's rather 
long experience in observing the stage 
he has never encountered a more 
amusingly dignified nincompoop. 

If some of the minor characters are 
less impressive, one feels that the au- 
thor deliberately chose not to write 
them in depth. His priests, for instamee, 
are caricatures which suggest an amti- 
clerical bias that is often apparent in 
the dialog. In one conspicuous speech, 
delivered by the pivotal male character, 
there is a touch of agnosticism. But 
those matters do not affect the dramatic 
values of the play. What does impair its 
dramatic integrity is the sudden change 
of mood from feathery comedy to tragic 
drama. 

The playbill discloses the informa- 
tion that the renowned Coquelin and 
other prominent French actors per- 
formed in the first production of the 
play, after the author’s death, and that 
it has ever since been one of the stock 
plays in the repertory of the Comédie 
Frangaise. In the current revival the 
roles of the lovers are played by John 
Vari and Joyce Ebart. Both render ex- 
cellent portrayals of the starched and 
stilted manners of mid-19th century, 
the time of the action. 

Miss Ebart, as the coy young woman 
who suddenly becomes the ruthless 
pursuer of her man, offers an electric 
performance in a changing role. Ralph 
Drischell, as the baron, is disarmingly 
dry and wry in his portrayal of a man 
dehumanized by a crust of tradition. 
All other roles are performed with skill 
and tact. 

Gerald Crone is the producer, and 
presumably he also directed the produc- 
tion, although the playbill is not clear 
on the latter point. The settings, by 
Russel T. Hastings, are utilitarian and 
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ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY. Now avail- 
able—more than 200 Catholic Religious 
Films described in annotated listings— 
FREE to Clergy and Religious—$1.00 to 
om Dept. AM—29 Salem Way, Yonkers 


{RISE] BOOKS. Belleck China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 


Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 








JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 

school to plant the Catholic tradition. 

contributions are precious and wel- 

come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
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tasteful, in pastel colors that reflect the 
prissy manners of mid-19th-century 
high society. The production, superior 
to such Broadway hits as Suzie Wong, 
Chéri and Marriage Go Round, is 
housed at St. Marks Playhouse. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE WORD 





Stir up Thy power, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, and come; that from the threat- 
ening dangers of our sins we may be 
rescued by Thy protection and saved by 
Thy deliverance (Prayer of the Mass 
for the First Sunday of Advent). 


With Holy Mother Church we, her 
fortunate and trusting children, now 
enter upon that silvery time of the 
liturgical year in which is recalled and 
renewed the inception of the world’s 
redemption. The period is one of 
thoughtful self-restraint, but the mood 
is not dark; it is eager and confident; a 
surging joy lies just under the surface 
of the Advent soberness., 

There is a single key to this liturgical 
season, a key that is to be found in 
the name by which the time is known. 
God our Lord saved us by coming. He 
did not rescue us, as it were, from a 
distance, nor did He send a legate or 
ambassador or agent through whose 
good offices He would deliver us. One 
of several refrains in the Advent liturgy 
is the Deus Ipse veniet: God Himself 
—in Person—will come. 

Moreover, as we see from the tense 
(future) and mood (imperative) in 
which the word come is ritually used 
now, the approach and arrival of the 
Redeemer is regarded, not as happy 
past history, but as a marvelous event 
that looms joyously in the immediate 
future, is swiftly drawing near, is al- 








IN THE WHOLE CHRIST 


By Most Rev. Emile Guerry 

““. . « One of the most authoritative and soul- 
lifting books on the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The learned author sets out to accomplish 
what Mediator Dei laid down as the norm of 
Christian life, corperate Catholic living. 
This book, in which accuracy of theological 
reflection is matched with unfailing limpid- 
ity of style, is permeated with that solid 
traditional piety which invites the soul, not 
only to personal holiness, but to active and 
living participation in the Apostolate of 
Christ.”"—-LA REVUE THOMISTE. 

352 pp. $3.50 
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JOHN IS HIS NAME 


By Nicola Fusco 
Among the many biographies of Pope John, 
published or being published, this has the 
unique distinction of portraying the life, the 
times, and the accomplishments of each of 
the twenty-three popes by the name of John. 
Half of the volume is, of course, dedicated to 
the new Pontiff, vividly recreating every 
phase of his colorful ecclesiastical career, 
his warm personality, and his outstanding 
capabilities, With thirty-two illustrations. 
$2.50 
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most upon us. This posture of the 
liturgy is highly dramatic. It is also 
solidly dogmatic. The always new and 
always present coming of Christ which 
is symbolized and sharply pointed by 
every Christmas is the literal advent 
of the Saviour to the individual soul by 
and through and in the present reality 
of sanctifying grace. 

So, then, the significant and operative 
word of the Advent liturgy is come, 
What the season says is this: “Christ 
did come to us once; let us happily re- 
call His blessed coming. Christ can and 
will come to us again, in ever increasing 
degree; let us earnestly beg His new 
coming.” 

Unlike His birth at Bethlehem, the 
birth of Christ in the human heart is 
neither visible nor, speaking technically, 
sensible. We cannot too often repeat 
that the religious observance of our 
Saviour’s nativity is not a sentimental 
splurge; it is not an emotional eg 
experience plus holly and carols a 
good hard liquor. It is a supernatural 
growth, and that sort of increment may 
be expected to be even less perceptible, 
at least immediately, than natural 
growth. In final analysis Christmas, like 
Easter and Pentecost and devotion to 
the Sacred Heart and all true religion 
and all authentic spirituality, is an ex- 
ercise in and of faith. 

The intelligent Catholic ought to de- 
cide well in advance what he wants, 
spiritually, for Christmas. It would be 
pleasant to experience more Christmas 
joy than ever before. It would be bet- 
ter to receive Christ more completely 
than ever before. 

The Church manifestly regards the 
new coming of our Redeemer as an ex- 
ercise of divine power: Stir up Thy 
power, we beseech Thee, O Lord, and 
come. One might rather have expected 
a prayer like: Stir up Thy mercy. But, 
as usual, Mother Church knows what® 
she is about. When Gabriel brought 
word of the Word to Mary, he appealed 
to the same divine attribute: nothing 
can be impossible with God. The re- 
demption of a whole world is a prodig- 
iously difficult task, as is quite evident. 
The complete and serene possession by — 
Christ of an individual soul is a large 
order, too. The Church is right: Stir up 
Thy power, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
and come. 

But if the new coming of Christ by 
grace is apt to be an event so little ex- 
citing and sweet to the taste, what do 
we stand to gain by it? Something, yes. 
From the threatening dangers of our 
sins we will be rescued by His protec- 
tion and saved by His deliverance. 


Vincent P, McCorry, S.J. J 
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